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gets back to her knitting 


ONLY recently did Dame Fashion discover that there is much 
more to be done with knitting needles than her grandmother 
taught her. And it wasn’t long before she had the cleverest 
of her noted designers hard at it, preparing new and intriguing 
knitted things for the approval of that “Famous Forty”—from 
whom all fashions flow. 

Not only were there new and hitherto undreamed-of knitted 
garments, but, through the genius of such artists as Chanel, 
Schiaparelli and Lanvin, such perennially popular standbys as 
sweaters, bathing suits, scarfs, etc., gained new life and interest. 

Recently, the Bradley Knitting Company brought forward 
inspired translations of the smartest American, French and 
English fashions . . . at reasonable prices. 

To Advertising Headquarters was delegated the announcing 
of this offering. With the appearance of the Bradley adver- 
tising the buyers of the better department stores and shops 
turned to the Bradley line as one sure to please well-dressed 
American men and women. 
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Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and lowa Homestead, 
scientific corn breeder and inter- 





NEW YORK—wWallace C. 
Managers, 250 Park Avenué. 

CHICAGO—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily N 

Building. 


nationally noted as an authority 
on American Agriculture. 


g Keeping Tab on 
| Your Farm Marke 


In these days of rapid changes—puzzling 
even to the most experienced — Standard 
Farm Papers continue to bring to their 
readers practical, up-to-date information 
adapted to their specific local needs. 


Through the years “Standard” readers have 
learned that they can profit from this in- 
formation. 


Ever on the alert to make farm life fuller, 
they have learned also to profit from the 
messages brought to them in “Standard” ad- 
vertising columns. 

You will find these readers good customers 
for good merchandise. 

Space is available in any single publication, 
or any grouping to best fit your individual 
needs. 


SEVEN PAPERS REACHING 2,394,812 FARM HO 
American Agriculturist 
Farmer and Farm, Stock 
Home 
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Long or Short Term Advertising 
Commitments? 


swers of 264 Advertising Agents Indicate That Most Advertisers Are 
Making Their Plans on a Hand-to-Mouth Basis 


By Andrew M. Howe 


RE advertisers, today, making 

their advertising plans and 
propriations on a definite long- 
rm lasis, as has been the general 
stom for many years? Or are 
ey making short-term commit- 
ents and plans, following in the 
otsteps of retailers and of their 
n purchasing departments ? 
These are questions that many 
lvertisers and their advertising 
ents are asking. There has been 
idence of a trend toward the 
ort term in an effort to keep 
¢ advertising appropriation as 
xible as possible, to meet un- 
ual conditions and because it has 
cn difficult to predict far in ad- 
nce what month-to-month re- 
irements might be. 
li, as many advertising men be- 
ve, advertisers are working 
re and more on a hand-to-mouth 
is, what is going to happen to 
‘advertising agency and the pub- 
ier, should this trend grow 
re pronounced? The whole ad- 
tising picture may be changed. 
vertising agencies may be forced 
make drastic changes in their 
up and policies in order to meet 
demands of their clients for 
W campaigns, new ideas, more 
vice on a month-to-month basis. 
blishers, certainly, should the 
nning of advertising on a short- 

hasis continue, will find 
selves in a dilemma, to say the 
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t. Instead of working to get 
ir publications on the list for 
articular account once a year, it 
y be necessary to hammer home 
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their sales stories every few 
months, or even weeks, for every 
account. 


Should this condition, which is 
evidently in force now—the plan- 
ning of advertising for short pe- 
riods only—continue into more 
normal times, there is likely to be 
a tremendous upheaval in the ad- 
vertising industry. It will be more 
difficult for agencies to hold ac- 
counts, harder for publishers to 
contact agencies as frequently as 
will be necessary. It will increase 
the costs of agencies and publish- 
ers and possibly the advertisers 
themselves. 

Nobody knows whether this defi- 
nite trend is temporary or here to 
stay. Nobody can predict where 
hand-to-mouth will lead the adver- 
tising industry. But it is a de- 
velopment that every advertiser, 
agent and publisher would do well 
to watch, Will this cloud on the 
horizon bring a damaging storm 
or a cleansing, refreshing rain? 

To discover whether there be 
such a trend, and, if so, what effect 
it is having on both advertiser and 
agency, Printers’ INK asked a 
number of advertising agents to 
tell what their experience has 
been. Two hundred and sixty-four 
agents replied, 190 of whom said 
that there is a definite trend toward 
short-term commitments. 

Here are the questions and a 
summary of their answers: 


1. Are your clients now as will- 
ing to make plans and appropria- 
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tions on a definite long-term basis 
as they were in the past, or is there 
a tendency to make only short- 
term plans and commitments ? 


No change.... 1 
Miscellaneous. 10 


2. As things look now, will this 
condition be likely to continue into 
1932 activities ? 


Long term... 63 
Short term. .190 


Yes..192 No..24 Noopinion. .48 
3. Is your planning, list building 
and other preliminary work for fall 
and winter campaigns for your cli- 
ents as heavy in the summer and 


early fall months as during the 
balance of the year—is it heavier? 
Rd cede etn tenth ses'é-os 40 
Heavier in summer............. 92 
NN Sr eb ln Grad ae Oe 
Heavier in early fall............ 40 
9 


POOR. < cadncceestcasosee 


4. If there is any change in at- 
titude (Questions 1 and 2) is it 
spreading the load of planning, 
list building and other preliminary 
work out over the year? 


And regardless of other factors, 
is this increasing the cost of ren- 
dering agency service, or decreas- 
ing it? 

Increasing. . 169 Decreasing. .15 

No change. .46 
7 * * 


What is the reason for and sig- 
nificance of this evident trend to 
short-term commitments and plans ? 
Let’s see what these advertising 
agents have to say. Here are com- 
ments on question number one: 
Are your clients now as willing 
to make plans and appropriations 
on a definite long-term basis as 
they were in the past, or is there 
a tendency to make only short-term 
plans and commitments ? 

“Trying new and different things 
means short-term plans.”—J. C 
Armstrong, Donovan-Armstrong. 

“Clients are not so willing to 
make plans and appropriations on a 
definite long-term basis as they 
were in the past. Nor is it our 
desire to urge them to do so. Ad- 
vertising should be budgeted and 
must be paid for out of returns. 
Any plans based on a long-term 
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basis must naturally be influene 
and upset by conditions.”—C, 
Winningham, C. C. Winninghag 
Inc. 

“Appropriations are planned {i 
just as long a period as eye 
although in some cases not quite 
far in advance as usual, but numef 
ous check-ups are set throughoy 
the periods before final release.”. 
Chas. H. Touzalin, Chas. H. To 
zalin Agency, Inc. 

“The hand-to-mouth 











appropri 







tion seems to have come in wif 
hand-to-mouth buying.” — M 
Martin, Erwin, Wasey & Compan 






of Minnesota. 

“Little confidence and less a 
tion on extended campaigns—thrd 
to four-month schedules.”—J. 
Bull, J. C. Bull, Ine. 

“There are two tendencies: ( 
Make long-term plans on a min 
mum basis cutting everything 
the bone, or (B) drag along wit 
out any plans—waiting—using litt 
advertising or none.”—B. E. Cha 
pelow, Chappelow Advertising ( 

“We are advising working on 
five-year basis program, but wi 
definite commitments for only sho 
periods. According to our meth 
of work with clients, we are 
definitely a part of their mercha 
dising department that we feel 
is most important to keep the pr 
gram very elastic. By followi 
this method we are able to me 
new situations as they arise, a 
alter general advertising plans, 
pending upon sales conditions t 
























hy 


ritorially, buying trends and ¢ 
competitive situation and prody 
tion requirements.”—C. P. Parel No 


Badger & Browning, Inc. 
“Long term as previously 
more care and attention given th 


ever before. Cutting out dd 
wood.”—J. H. Swink, J. H. Ma 
Co. 


Most of the comments on qu 
tion number two were confined 
the difficulty of making any 9 
dictions of any kind. As Mr. W 
ningham put it: “As oe | 
now, 1932 activities will be 
enced by 1931 conditions, ad 
knows what they will be?” Bal 
down, the replies indicate that 1 
of the agents, like J. K. Fra 
of The Blackman Comp 
frankly “Don’t know.” 
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thurehes 
Now: — 


are Building 


Stimulated by our campaign encouraging 
churches to “build now—while costs are 
down”—new Projects and dormant proj- 
ects are springing to life. Re- 
ports from architects and Denominational 
Bureaus tell us of the revivified activity 
in this field that will spend more than 
$200,000,000 in 1931. Christian 
Herald is the key to this market. 
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HRISTIAN HERALD 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Monthly ...25¢ a Copy 




















Yet there were enough blunt 
“ves” answers to show that this 
is not a strictly 1931, vear-of-de- 
pression condition. Such men as 
C. D. Newell, of the Newell-Em- 
mett Company, Inc., Milton Towne, 
of Richardson, Alley & Richards 
Company, and E. M. Sterling, of 
McMullen, Sterling & Chalfant, 
Inc., answered “yes.” So did Rob- 
ert E. Clayton, of Advertisers In- 
corporated, J. D. Tarcher, of 
Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, 
Inc., and Chester B. Bowles, of 
Benton & Bowles. 

A number seem to believe that 
advertisers will go back to long- 
term planning if and wher business 
gets back to where it was. Emil 
Brisacher, of Emil Brisacher & 
Staff, declares that it is “entirely 
dependent upon speed of business 
revival.” And R. P. Clayberger, 
of Calkins & Holden, Inc., while 
unwilling to make a definite pre- 
diction “does not think” that the 
short-term condition will continue 
into 1932. 

There is plenty of food for 
thought for publishers and their 
salesmen in the answers to ques- 
tion number three. As the sum- 
mary shows, 214 of the agents 
stated that “their planning, list 
building and other preliminary 
work for fall and winter cam- 
paigns” is either as heavy or heav- 
ier during the summer and early 
fall months as during the balance 
of the year. The answers as a 
whole prove conclusively that there 
is no such thing as a general plan- 
ning season. Lists are being made 
up and campaigns prepared every 
day in the year. The following 
comments should be of particular 
interest to those space salesmen 
who spend their time on golf 
courses during the summer in the 
belief that there is little doing in 
an advertising agency that will in- 
terest them: 

“So far as the period for mak- 
ing plans, selection of media, etc., 
is concerned, almost every adver- 
tiser’s advertising year starts from 
January 1. This very naturally 
necessitates the making up of bud- 
gets and detailed plans in the third 
quarter of the year—namely, July 
1 to October 1. In many cases 
their respective boards of directors 
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do not act upon these proposals 
until October or November so that 
while the agency’s planning work 
is heavily in the third quarter, a 
considerable portion of it, due to 
adjustments, delayed activities, etc., 
slides over to the fourth quarter of 
the year. 

“All of this results in our fourth 
quarter and the following first 
quarter of the next year being 
very busy in actual production 
work of the campaigns, with per- 
haps the second quarter the light- | 
est of the four, so far as general 
work of the agency is concerned. 
I think it would be very difficult 
indeed to attempt to force a level 
ing out of this work, as naturally 
the work of the agency must be | 
made to conform to the administra- 
tive requirements of the advertisers 
themselves."—H. L. Palmer, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc. 

“Different fiscal years distribute 
list planning over entire year for 
us.”"—Vance Chamberlin, The 
Griswold- Eshleman Co. 

“Heavier in summer, but pretty 
evenly divided.”—A. Hurja, 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker. 

“We are usually very busy with 
fall and winter plans from the first 
of June on into September. The 
balance of the year is mostly given 
to carrying out the plans.”—W. M 
Mumm, Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Co 

“Our heaviest planning work is 
apt to come in July, August and 
September for the ensuing calen- 
dar year.”"—T. H. Anderson, Jr. 


Anderson, Davis & Hyde. \ 








The answers to the first part o/ 
the fourth question naturally were 
mostly affirmative, inasmuch as the : 
other answers had already _indi- 
cated that agencies are doing more 
and more work in the spring and 
summer. 

In answer to the second part oi 
question four, the agencies were 
almost unanimous in saying that 
short-term commitments are in- 
creasing the cost of rendering 
agency service. A great many of 
those. replying to this question 
went into detail as to why costs 
are going up. But before we pre- 
seit any of these opinions, let's : 
read what those few who believeg CHAS 
the cost is coming down have tofoston ¢) 
(Continued on page 121) 
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Where Fragrant Smoke 
Clouds‘Are Thickest— 


HODE ISLAND, with a greater density of 

population than any other state in the Union, 

consumes enough tobacco each year to blanket the 
State in a fragrant cloud. 


Seven Providence wholesalers alone do a busi- 

| ness of $6,187,126 (U. S. Census, 1930). The com- 

| pactness of the market simplifies problems both of 
distribution and of advertising. 


| Favorite brands are those for which consumer 

| demand and dealer good will have been built up 
and maintained by advertising in the Journal and 
Bulletin. Cigarette sales are striking evidence. 
Cigars that have adequate advertising support are 
bucking competition while others slip. Plenty of us 
still “hit the pipe,” and many others would be 
susceptible to suggestion. 


Advertising in the Journal and Bulletin 
reaches 2 out of 3 English-reading families 
throughout the State. In Providence 
(A. B. C. City) the ratio is 19 out of 20. 







Economy influences pipe smok- 
ing and the big lead of five-cent 
cigars. On the other hand, higher 
priced cigars advertised in the 
Journal and Bulletin reach a ratio 
of prospects greater than those 
quoted above, because of the par- 
ticular strength of these newspa- 
pers among Rhode Island families 
of comfortable means. 
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CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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Information vital to your sales program ready in 


the new edition of ‘Population and its Distribution’ 


_ EDITION OF “Population 
and its Distribution,’ the 
widely known analysis of popula- 
tion from the standpeint of sales 
problems, is now off the press 
with figures from the 1930 census, 
the latest analyses of income tax 
returns, and new information on 
retail shopping areas. 


Tothe sales or advertising exec- 
utive, this volume is indispensa- 
ble for time-saving and effective 
planning. The tabulations here 
exclusively presented throw new 
light on every phase of the 1930 
census population figures. The in- 
formation on retail shopping areas 
represents original research, and 
is not to be found elsewhere. 


Where they live—what they 
earn—where they shop—only 
with this knowledge can the pres- 
ent need of economy in sales 
effort be met. 


“Population and its Distribu- 
tion,” sth Edition, has been pub- 
lished for the authors—J. Walter 
Thompson Company —by Harper 
& Brothers and is obtainable di- 
rect from J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. The price is $10. 
The book may be returned within 
5 days, and your money will be 


refunded. The coupon is for yo 
convenience. 


In this book are... 


l For each state, the number of 
ple — families —individual Fede 
income tax returns—farms— homete 
phones—residential lighting custo 
— passenger automobiles costing un 
$1000, and automobiles costing ov 
$1000. 


2 Complete list of counties in { 

United States, showing populatic 
number of individual Federal incog 
tax returns, number of people in ¢ 
county per tax return, automobi 
costing under $1000, and automobi 
costing over $1000. 


3 State lists (with maps) showing 
well-defined retail shopping areas 
with the center and sub-centers of 
-the population of the 
population of the centers 
of individual Federal income tax 
turns for each— the number of p 
per tax return—and the number 
leading department stores. 


A table grouping these 681 rej 

shopping areas, according to 
size of the retail shopping centers 
which they are tributary. (A glan 
this table shows, for example 
there are 13 areas tributary to cent 
of more than 500,000 population, 
that these areas account for 28% 
the total population of the coum 
On the other hand, there are 438 4 
tributary to centers of less than 25) 
population—these areas contail 
22.7% of the total population 


5 Separate state maps showing ev 
county, and practically al! to 
over 500. 


... and many other convenient tables 
from the new census figures 
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640 pages - page size 814 by 11 inches - 1 pages of maps - bound in maroon cloth over board 


+ . - 
J. WaLtteER TuHompson Company 
Yew York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles - 
ontreal, Toronto - London, Paris, Madrid, Berlin, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Ant- 
rp + Alexandria, Port Elizabeth - Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo « Bombay + Melbourne, 
Sydney + Batavia - Wellington - Osaka 





J. Walter Thompson Co., Dept. E 

420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Name 
Send me copies of “Popu- 

lation and its Distribution,’’ 5th Edi- 

tion at $10 per copy. I am privileged 

to return the book within 5 days, 

aad my money will be refunded. 


Address 





A 12% per cent return on a one- 

piece direct-mail campaign is 
a worth-while response for almost 
any line of business. In the life 
insurance world, such a return is 
somewhat unusual, especially when 
such inquiries are in the nature of 
leads for repeat sales. 

It all came about from a simple 
little idea. The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, had for some years been 
sending one of its house magazines, 
issued annually, to all policyhold- 
ers (customers) of the company. 
Among other items, “The Con- 
necticut Mutual Policyholder” had 
always featured a coupon on which 
could be checked some eight or ten 
various items of service to present 
“customers.” This coupon had 
already worked well, in previous 
years, but in 1931 it was desired to 
secure leads for additional sales. 

A booklet was prepared, entitled: 
“First Steps in Planning Your 
Will,” and a business reply card 
offering this was inserted in the 


22,200 Inquiries from One Mailing 


Replies from the Pacific Coast Totaled 13.18 Per Cent; from 
New England 8.96 Per Cent 


By Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Department of Publications, The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 









house magazine. This card carried 
a hand-lettered design, showed a 
picture of the booklet itself, and 
was attractively printed in black 
and silver on a bright green stock. 
At the time this was written, 
22,200 cards had been returned 
from a circularization of 178,00) 
customers within the continental 
United States and more were con- 
tinuing to arrive in every mail! 
(In addition to this, policyholders 
checked nearly 3,000 items of 
“policyholder service” on the usual 
coupon—double the number of any 
previous year!) 

The company’s experience 
checked closely with that of other 
direct-mail users who find that the 
greatest percentage of returns 
often comes from the West, few- 
est from the East. New England 
stood at the bottom of the list, 
with a return of only 8.96 per cent 
Then came other Eastern States, 
with 11.80 per cent, followed by a 
12.03 per cent return from the 
South. The Mid-West gave 12.58 
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City 
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If you have no will- 








If you have a will - Use this booklet as a check 





State 





Use it as a guide 





This Is the Reply Card That Was Inserted in the Company’s House Maga 
zine—22,200 of These Cards Have Been Returned 
10 
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DES MOINES 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


Color any way you like it . . . one color 
and black in Daily or Sunday news sec- 
tions . . . four colors in Sunday Roto- 
gravure section . . . four colors in Sunday 





— Comic and Feature Sections 
“heck : , 
Circulation exceeds 245,000 


Daily and 210,000 Sunday 
ARERR a A TS 
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per cent, and when the Pacific 
coast was reached responses 
jumped to 13.18 per cent. 

What to do with inquiries pre- 
sented no problem at all. With 
some 3,000 salesmen throughout 
the United States, a direct personal 
follow up of each inquiry was 
obviously the correct procedure. 
Special arrangements were made 
at the home office to facilitate 
prompt distribution of these in- 
quiries among the proper branch 
oflices, where the local manager 
apportioned the leads among his 
salesmen as fast as they were re- 
ceived, 

Certain branch office machinery 
was also necessary if the system 
was to flourish effectively and 
smoothly and if the greatest good 
was to be obtained from the in- 
quiries received. Much of this as- 
sistance was arranged by the sales 
promotion department at the home 
office, which among other helps, 
furnished an organized sales talk 
to each salesman to be used when 
delivering the booklet in person. 

It was urged that a_ special 
meeting of the salesmen be held in 
each branch office and that they be 
thoroughly grounded in the best 
sales procedure to be used in the 
personal follow up. It was also 
recommended that a competent 
lawyer be secured to address such 
meetings, who would speak to the 
salesmen on the subject of wills 
and pertinent laws of their State. 
(It was emphasized throughout 
that salesmen were not to attempt 
to draw up a will themselves, but 
to advise that their clients see a 
lawyer at once and secure his ad- 


vice and counsel.) It was of 
course suggested that, while de- 


livering the “Will” booklet, ef- 
forts be made to make a sale 
wherever possible, but failing in 
this, a salesman was urged to ask 
for further leads. Direct, concrete 
benefit was the aim of the sales- 
man in following up every lead— 
every call was expected to pay for 
itself, either in sales or additional 
leads. 

It is hard to put one’s finger on 
the reason for the favorable re- 
sponse secured from this mailing. 
as several favorable factors en- 
Yet, omis- 


tered into the situation. 
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sion of any one might have mate- 
rially changed the whole picture 
Certainly the following features of 
the plan were in its favor: 

(1) The list was confined to 
present users of the company’s ser 
vice, who had, of course, been well 
pleased in their previous dealings 
with the company. 

2) The inquiry card was at 
tractive, pictured the booklet it- 
self, and required no postage. 

(3) The house magazine in 
which the card was enclosed fur- 
ther sold the readers on the com- 
pany’s service and the desirability 
of writing for the booklet offered 

(4) Disturbed conditions in se 
curity markets have caused many 
violent upheavals in the estates of 
rich and poor alike. The mailing 
went out at a time when people 
were gravely concerned over 
shrinkages in their estates, and a 
helpful booklet (which in itself 
did not attempt to sell them any- 
thing) on the subject of making a 
new will or checking over their 
present one, came along at the 
psychological moment, just as they 
were in the process of making an 
“inventory” of their changed 
estates. 

Just how did the company bene- 
fit from widespread distribution of 
this booklet ? 

(1) The process tended to build 
good-will to a marked degree. 

(2) It was a valuable “conserva- 
tion” measure; i.e. by focusing 
attention on estate creation and 
distribution, prevention of many 
lapses was effected. 

(3) Additional sales on a large 
scale were made directly on the 
lives of policyholders inquiring 
and indirectly on leads furnished 
by them. 

On any one of these points 
alone the plan might have been 
well worth while. With threefold 
benefits accruing—good-will, con- 
servation and additional sales—the 
value to the company and its sales- 
men is evident. 


Dorothy Gray Account to 


Mark O’Dea 


The advertising account of Dorothy 


Gray, New York. beauty preparatio: 
a subsidiary of Lehn & Fink, has heen 
placed with Mark O’Dea & Company, 


advertising agency of that city. 
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Company, Fisconsin’s Most Complete Newspaper Advertising Service 


EDITH G. SHUCK 


Home Economics Expert of 
The Chicago Daily News 
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Het 
Recies, menus, dietary facts , 
a constant flow of practical suggestic 


on the great domestic art that om 


no day from its calendar! 


The Chicago Daily News 
tains its own experimental kitcher 
model installation, as a proving-gro 
for the material of Edith G. Shuc 


daily column on food. 


Every day this column tells a sta 
of unusual interest . . . verified int 


kitchen . . . to the thousands of 


cago women who buy and prep: 
food. Twice weekly the demonst 
tions conducted in the kitchen attr 


an eager audience. 


There is character of service 
well as reader character behind t 
world leadership of The Chicago Dz 
News in food advertising and behi 
the opportunities The Daily N 
constantly reveals to food advertise 
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THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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Oklahoma 7 
Publishing - 





The Cost of 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 


Is LOW 


in the Oklahoma City Market 


HE Oklahoma City 

Market is recognized 
as one of the best sales ter- 
ritories in the country—one 
in which the cost of effective 
advertising is low when an 
adequate schedule is concen- 
trated in The Oklahoman 


and ‘Times. 


Copies of The Oklahoman or Times are read 
by nine out of every ten of Oklahoma county's 
56,003 families whose total income this year will 
be $291,132,600. Approximately 45% of the urban 
families in this 62-town market, knit together by 
a community of interests, by improved highways, 
inter-urbans, and five trunk line railroads, read 
copies of The Oklahoman or Times daily. 


These newspapers give the advertiser 16,46+ 
MORE circulation in the Oklahoma City trade 
area than all 22 daily newspapers in this area com- 
bined, including the third Oklahoma City news- 
paper, PLUS 36,220 circulation in Oklahoma out- 
side the trade area—all this at LESS than one-third 
the milline cost of the 22-paper combination. 


An adequate schedule in The Oklahoman and 
Times will produce more-than-quota sales in the 
Oklahoma City Market at one low advertising cost. 


the DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
}OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER- STOCKMAN 
RADIO STATION WKY 
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Package Design Is Getting Away 
from Fundamentals 


A Good Package Depends on Many Factors and Some of These Are 
Being Overlooked 


By C. B. 


ya the down-swinging 
curve of a _ business cycle 
says “Period” to a business era it 
is natural that men of business 
should become discontented and 
question all of those things that 
seemed so perfect in times of pros- 
perity. It is also natural that they 
should seek for new things that 
will give them an opportunity to 
strike a different note in their mer- 
chandising activities. 

One of the most obvious and 
most economical changes that can 
take place for the manufacturer of 
packaged goods is the design of a 
new package. The process of re- 
designing is comparatively inex- 
pensive. A new container brings 
the merchandise closely into tune 
with current ideas. It offers a cheap 
peg upon which to hang a new and 
different selling talk and at the 
same time gives the manufacturer 
a ready-made method of making 
his salesmen feel that he is pro- 
gressive and that he is giving them 
something new to talk about to 
dealers. These and many other 
reasons account for the fact that 
for a period of two years, when 
retrenchment has been the order 
of the day, there has been an un- 
usually lively interest in the sub- 
ject of packages. 

\ny close student of what has 
heen going on cannot have failed 
to have noticed the fog of con- 
fusion that hangs about the subject 
of packages, nor can he have failed 
to mark the careless haste with 
which a number of manufacturers 


have grasped at change for the 
sake of change without any very 
keen appreciation of the basic 


Principles and the basic needs of 











package design. 
One of the most glaring errors 
hat manufacturers have made is 


heir lack of understanding of 
he functional importance of pack- 
design. For instance, one 


Larrabee 


large company that has spent mil- 
lions advertising the clear, golden 
appearance of its product recently 
produced a new line of packages 
in which green was predominant 
and gold had no place. Yet this 
manufacturer has told his dealers 
and consumers many times that his 
golden product is vastly superior 
to the green products of many of 
his competitors. 

Another manufacturer is vastly 
proud of his container because it 
has great legibility. He is correct. 
His package can be seen and its 
message read at forty feet, about 
four times as far from the product 
as the average consumer will ever 
stand when she reads the message. 
On the other hand, although the 
product itself is light, fluffy, and 
clean, the colors of the package 
are dark, muddy and in themselves 
not particularly attractive. No 
one will 


question that the color 





A Clean Blue Unites with Lightness 
of Design to Express the Use and Need 
of the Product 
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Glass and Cellophane Let the Product Advertise Itself, Subordinating Trade. 


Mark and Label. 


combination in itself is correct. 
The designer can prove that by 
quoting many different physical 
laws. The simple fact, however, 
is that the combination is many 
miles away from expressing the 
spirit and the use of the product. 

The good package should seek 
always to express the product, 
through the use of color, through 


the use of design, even, some- 
times, through correct shape. 
Dozens of food products suffer 


badly in competition because their 
packages violate this simple prin- 
ciple. The great popularity of 
glass and transparent wrappings is 
due largely to the fact that the 
product is allowed to advertise it- 
self. 

Too many manufacturers have 
allowed themselves to be bound 
down by tradition when they make 
package changes. There has been 
far too little study made of the 
problem of shape which, in a few 
years, may be one of the most im- 
portant considerations of all. Con- 
sider for a moment the most popu- 
lar size and shape of can em- 
ployed in the sale of one pound 
of coffee. How. many manufac- 
turers have even studied this can 
to determine whether it is con- 
venient to hold, whether it is too 
tall or too short, whether, in brief, 
it is the best size and shape for a 
coffee can? 


Note Olives in Flat Jar—Convenience for Consumers 


Two manufacturers within the 
last two years have made striking 
changes in the shape of the cat- 
sup bottle. Whether they will 
prove ultimately correct time will 
tell. The fact remains that they 
have had the courage to look at 
size and shape with fresh eyes. It 
is significant that in the cosmetic 
field many facial cream jars are 
still unwieldy, difficult to use, bad 
in shape, bad in size. 

Far too little consideration has 
been given by designers to simple 
manufacturing problems. Every 
product that is sold in volume 
must be packaged by machinery, 
yet many packages are at the pres- 
ent time difficult to handle by 
any machinery yet manufactured 
Labels that have to be sweat onto 
the bottle, that cannot be centered 
satisfactorily, that chip and mar 
in handling are not correct from 
the manufacturing angle. Design- 
ers who see their problem solely as 
something artistic are bound oc- 
casionally to design packages that 
are impractical to manufacture and 
handle in transit. 

Recently Food Industries sent 
an inquiry to a number of food 
manufacturers asking them a num- 
ber of questions concerning pack- 
ages. One of these questions was, 
“What factors determine the selec- 
tion of product containers?” In 
the replies the following factors 
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were mentioned in order of impor- 
tance: Appearance, display value, 
price, breakage, packing labor, 
moisture resistance, weight, size, 
shape, grease resistance, possible 
re-use by consumers, quality. Note 
how many of those deal with 
purely manufacturing problems, 
pro blems that the average designer, 
if he is primarily an artist, refuses 
to bother about. 

At the top, of course, are ap- 
pearance and display value. These 
are artistic problems. They will 
always remain of the most impor- 
tance, indeed their importance is 
growing. 

There are, however, a number of 
manufacturers who are beginning 
to question much of the dogmatic 
material which has been written 
and said about display value. After 
all what makes a package have 
good display value? If a dozen 
competitors make packages which 
are predominantly red in color, 
obviously the thirteenth manufac- 
turer is not going to achieve good 
competitive display value by the 
adaptation of red. Do the princi- 
ples of display value apply equally 
in the dealer’s window, on _ his 
counter, on his shelves? Is display 
value solely a matter of color com- 
binations or is it also a matter of 
lettering, design, etc.? These are 
some of the questions which must 
be answered before we shall even 
be at a beginning of an under- 
standing of the subject of display 
value. 

So far as package design is con- 
cerned research has become a back 
number. Not so many years ago 
manufacturers were interested in 
research. They were eager to 
make consumer tests and dealer 
tests. Today they assume that tests 
are no longer necessary. In this 
they are mistaken. Two of the 
most glaring package failures of 
recent times would have _ been 
avoided by the expenditure of a 
few thousand dollars in investiga- 
tion to prove that ideas which 
seemed fool-proof were actually 
for lish. 

Research can tell the manufac- 
turer a great deal about size, 
shape, color, type, copy, lettering, 
trade-marks, illustrations, trade 
names, etc., all important factors 
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in the creation of a _ successful 
package. Yet recently an artist 
who has won a certain reputation 
in the field of modernistic package 
design stated publicly that so long 
as the manufacturer left his prob- 
lem in the hands of the artist he 
was safe and that it was only when 
the manufacturer interfered with 
the artist that packages failed. It 
is significant that this artist re- 
cently designed a package with let- 
tering so modernistically illegible 
that consumers consistently mis- 
read the trade name when the 
package was displayed on store 
shelves. 

Ben Nash, speaking before the 
recent package conference of the 
American Management Associa- 
tion, pointed out that good package 
design begins in the factory and 
ends in the ash can. What he 
meant was that a good package 
starts with the product itself and 
stops only after it has been 
emptied. Not one designer in a 
dozen sees his problem in that light 
and yet today it is the only possible 
light that should be used to illumi- 
nate the problem. 

Finally, there is grave danger 
that manufacturers will over- 
emphasize the value of the package 
itself. The best package ever de- 
signed may fail in the face of bad 
marketing policies or when handi- 
capped by bad advertising. One of 
the poorest packages in the cos- 
metic field, when considered from 
almost any angle of shape, size, 
design, etc., is one of the largest 
sellers because it is backed by 
years of good-will and by millions 
of dollars in advertising. 

It is dangerous on the one hand 
to believe that a new cosmetic 
package, properly designed, will 
seriously interfere with the sales 
of the heavily advertised product. 
It is equally dangerous for the 
manufacturer of that product to 
sit back complacently and say that 
the package amounts to nothing, 
that advertising is everything. 

The whole question of package 
design is in its infancy. The de- 
signer who states dogmatically 
that he knows all there is to know 
does himself and his clients a dis- 
service. The manufacturer who 
believes that package design is a 
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simple problem faces the possi- 
bility of failure. The package 
clinics of the American Manage- 
ment Association have demon- 
strated convincingly what a fog 


of misunderstanding and conflict- 
ing views surrounds this whole 
subject. 

The subject of package design 
needs more research, needs a bet- 
ter understanding on the part of 
manufacturer and designer. This 
understanding cannot be gained by 


side-stepping fundamentals. There 
are basic principles of design al- 
ready discovered which are little 
used. There are other principles 
which have not yet been uncov- 
ered. Not until the manufacturer 
is able to work upon a platform 


made up of these fundamental 
principles will package design be 
taken out of the field of gambling 
chances. 


Richmond “Times-Dispatch” 
Appoints C. A. Franklin 


Clifford A. Franklin, formerly adver- 
tising director of the Worcester, Mass., 
Fvening Post and Yonkers, N. Y. 
Statesman, has been appointed promo- 


ichmond, Va., 
was, at one time, 
dmerican. 


tion manager of the 
Times-Dispatch. Tle wi 
with the Atlanta Georgian-/ 


“Psychology” Elects M. V. 
Manischewitz 
B. Mani- 


Meyer V. Manischewitz, of B. 
schewitz & Company, Cincinnati, mak- 
ers of matzos, has been elected vice- 


president, treasurer and a director of the 
Psychology Publishing Company, New 
York, publisher of Psychology. 


Made Space Buyer of Martin- 
Pilling-Shaw 
Miss Marguerite R. Johnson, formerly 
president of the Mendte-Johnson Adver- 
tising Ageney, has joined Martin-Pilling- 
Shaw, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
agency, as space buyer. 


“True Romances” 


formerly Western man- 
ager of the Tower Group at Chicago 
and, more recently, in charge of West- 
ern advertising ef the Mactadden Com 
bination, has joined the Chicago staff 
of True Romances. 


Joins 
Carl Eckhardt, 


Mitchell 


New York 
appointed 


Lysol to Lennen & } 


Lennen & Mitchell, 
advertising agency, has 
by the Lehn & 
New York, to direct the advertising of 
Lysol disinfectant. 


Inc., 
been 
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Magazines, Inc., Acquires 
“Poultry Culture” 


Magazines, Inc., Chicago, has pur. 
chased Poultry Publications, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla., publisher of Poultry Culture 


Charles C. Swearingen has been elected 
president of Poultry Publications, Inc 

Magazines, Inc., has also purchased 
the Southwestern Printing Company, 
also at Tulsa. Leonard R. Olson has 
been elected president of this company 
which specializes in publication printing 
and electrotyping. Both plant and pub 
lication will continue to operate from 
Tulsa but under the general management 
of Magazines, Inc. 


Baby Food Account to Young 


& Rubicam 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of Harold H 
Clapp, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., which, 
as previously reported, has a? acquired 
hy Johnson & Johnson. C. McCor 
mick, treasurer, and H. W. —— di 
rector of the baby products division of 
Johnson & Johnson, have been added t 
the board of directors of the C lapp con 
cern, which makes strained vegetables 
and other foods for babies. 


New York 


To Direct Berger and Eaton 
Axle Accounts 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 
Canton, Ohio, maker of steel office 
furniture, shelving, etc., and The Eator 
Axle and Spring Company, Cleveland 
automotive products, have  appointe 
Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland 
advertising agency, to direct their ad 


vertising accounts. Magazines, business 
papers and direct mail will be used 


To Direct Special Campaign 
for General Motors 

The General Motors Corporation, De 
troit, has appointed the J. R. Hamiltor 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, to handl 
a special institutional advertising can 
paign. Rotogravure advertising in nine 
newspapers, together with a newspaper 
weekly, will be used in a campaign | 
ginning July 19. 


Watson Silver to Dorrance, 


Kenyon 
The Watson Company, Attle! 
Mass., sterling silver tableware, has 


placed its advertising account wit! 
Dorrance, Kenvon & Company, advertis 
ing agency of Boston. General and 
class magazines and business papers are 
heing used. 


E. R. Weadon, Vice-President, 
Paul Block Associates 
Emile R. Weadon has been electe 
the office of vice-president of Paul Block 
and Associates, according to an af 
nouncement received from Mr ck 
Mr. Weadon has been associated with 
Mr. Block for a number of years. 
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No. 5 of ten reasons why the 
Indianapolis Radius offers uncom- 
monly advantageous sales oppor- 


quires — 

e” 1. 2,000,000 Consumers 

ag 2. 91.8% Native Born 

Culture || White 

= | ag 3. 97.8% Literate 
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Unexcelled Trans- 
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_| Transportation 


Few—if any—markets in America are 
as well supplied with transportation 
facilities as Indianapolis and the 
Indianapolis Radius. Indianapolis 
is the largest railroad center in the 
world not on navigable water. It is 
the home of the largest interurban 
terminal in the world. The National 
Road and the West Dixie Highway 
intersect at its heart. It is the focal 
point of a state highway system that 
embraces more miles of surfaced 
highways than any other state in the 
Union. It is a transfer point for 
east-west and north-south air traffic. 


These superb transportation facilities 
make retail outlets easily accessible 
to consumers, speed the distribution 
of merchandise, and permit advertis- 
ing campaigns to function with a 
minimum of waste and a maximum 
of economy and profit. 
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INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


in Indianapolis for 36 consecutive years 











ork: DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd Street 


DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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“He fears tomorrow the least who 





‘ me 

rushes ahead to meet it.’’ U 
re 

LORD WANDERFOOT - 
onju 
(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) GC P 
wh: 
CON 


S ost 1 
ales are obtainable—particulirecte 
larly in the cities. Retail indexegmerz 


are conclusive proof of that. 


But business is, of course, punctujAL 
ated with questions arising out 0 


new conditions of trade. 














The advantages of consulting a 
organization that plots and repor 
ELEVEN BIG CITY MARKETS are mor 
apparent now than they have beef 
in years. Particularly a “spot 
Organization covering these ma 
kets daily with traéned men an 
trade minds. ~~ 


roit Times 
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ho : 
umerous sales executives have 


parned that plans worked out in 
onjunction with Boone Men lead 
a surer course of action. That 


what the Boone Group is for: 
» convert selling energies into the 


pst logical and practical patterns 
articufirected to the urban markets of 
\dexedimerica. 
t. 
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ODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


TERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fidelity Philadelphia DETROIT 
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The Detroit News Is 
Proven Detroit’s Home Paper 


ETROIT has been sur- 

veyed up and surveyed 
down. Independent agencies, 
other newspapers, Detroit’s 
leading stores and The News 
have all made surveys. Out 
of all these, two important 
facts stand immutable: The 
News is Detroit’s home news- 
paper and found in more 
homes than any other; The 
News has the greatest total 
coverage of all the financial- 
ly able homes in Detroit. To 


this you can add the fact that 


The News has now and 4al- 
ways has had the largest 
circulation in Detroit and 


onstruct 
A sur 


SC 


lesmen 


nd retail 


The fa 


trading area. Perhaps that isi 


the reason why The News ha 
for 17 years been first, sec 
ond or third in advertising 


lation to Detroit’s 


power. 


The Detroit New 


New York 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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How to Improve the Sales Manual 


\n Analysis of Some Fundamental Errors That Have Helped to Fill 
the Sales Manual Graveyard 


By E. B. Weiss 


ECENTLY, Printers’ INK 
wrote to several hundred sales 
xecutives, known to have had ex- 
rience with sales manuals, and 
ked for information concerning 
ertain phases of sales manual 
onstruction. 
A surprisingly large number of 
ese sales executives replied: 
‘We no longer publish a_ sales 
manual,” 
The natural thing to do was to 
} What’s wrong with 
s? Is the idea basi- 
Or is it a case of a 
vod idea gone bad through abuse? 
Information concerning business 
rocedures that have failed is 
ever easy to obtain. Executives, 
wite humanly, prefer to talk about 
he things with which they have 
n successful. However, under 
ie cloak of anonymity, these ex- 
cutives who said they no longer 
se sales manuals were asked to 
come clean.” (The investigation 


fact that’ confined to manuals used by 


lesmen calling on the wholesale 
id retail trade.) 
The facts they furnished have 
sifted and collated. They 
a factual analysis which, in 
mjunction with constructive sug- 
stions, ought to be of real dol- 
rs-and-cents value to any execu- 
ve who is thinking of compiling 
s first sales manual or revising 
@ present one. 
* . 
Sales manual weaknesses are 
"Bassified, most conveniently, into 
e sections. These are: 
1. Basic faults in the sales man- 
bl idea. 
2. Weaknesses in the procedure 
llowed in collecting material. 
3. Errors of judgment in select- 
the material that has 


con- 
illus- 


in technical 
uction—dimensions, type, 
Ations, etc. 
5. Failure to 
anual, 


merchandise the 


been — 


1, Basic faults in the sales man- 
ual idea. 

If there is a: inherent weakness 
in the sales manual idea it is to be 
found in the structural fault ex- 
istent in any plan of mass training 
or education. Salesmen are an- 
noyingly human. They have all 
the foibles and limitations of man- 
kind. 

In any force of salesmen there 
will be several who are stars. 
There will also be several who 
barely hang on to the lowest rung 
of the ladder. Some will have 


been with the organization for fil- 
teen years; others perhaps not for 
fifteen weeks. Some will be highly 
intelligent and studious; others not 
a great amount of 


blessed with 
brains. 

How is it possible to frame a 
sales manual that will be. equally 
valuable to all these types? The 
manual most helpful to the new 
salesmen will be a boresome affair 
to the old-timer. The manual that 
may strike the star salesmen as be- 
ing just right, may be all wrong 
so far as the tail-enders are con- 
cerned. 


Two Solutions 


Here is a basic fault in the sales 
manual idea that can be solved 
only in two ways: First, through 
a loose-leaf arrangement, so to 
individualize the manual that each 
salesman gets only the material 
most useful to him. (That may 
be an expensive procedure and not 
often practicable.) Second, decide 
which class of salesmen needs the 
manual most, and then frame it 
for that class. 

A second basic fault lies in the 
fact that it is frequently impossible 
to keep the manual up to date. In 
some industries especially, changes 
occur so rapidly that even the 
loose-leaf arrangement offers no 
salvation. Or, if the loose-leaf 
idea does offer a way out in 
theory, it may be found, in actual 
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practice, that the additions seldom 
find their way into the binder pro- 
vided for them. 

One baking company does not 
publish a regular sales manual for 
this reason. Its answer to the 
difficulty is as follows: 

“We furnish our salesmen with 
a three-ring binder to take an 8% 
by 11 sheet and supply each man 
with a weekly bulletin giving him 
selling helps as soon as we pick 
them up to keep his information 
continually up to the minute. All 
forms going forward from our de- 
partment are punched with holes 
so that they may be inserted in 
this loose-leaf binder and filed for 
future reference. 

“This gives the salesman a 
chance to discriminate between 
such material as he deems particu- 
larly pertinent to his territory and 
such material as he may find use- 
ful for a week or two and then 
discard. As this book is continu- 
ally undergoing revisions it never 
assumes the aspects of a sales 


manual that was published a year 


ago and is consequently out of 
date. It is live information that 
the salesman can use every day. 

“For purposes of merchandising 
our advertising we furnish our men 
with a small folder. It is our 
policy to advertise a different 
cookie or cracker each month. 
The monthly folder is designed to 
fit the salesman’s sample case and 
will stand a great deal of abuse. 
The salesman knows he is going 
to get another one the first of 
every month and so he is not 
afraid to use it. We are of the 
opinion that our present method of 
keeping material current for our 
salesmen is far superior to the 
sales manual plan.” 

A third basic fault exists in the 
fact that where age does not im- 
pair the sales manual’s usefulness, 
it frequently happens that the 
number of times a manual is con- 
sulted is in direct reverse ratio to 
the number of weeks it has been 
in the hands of the sales force. 
The first week it is read relig- 
iously. The second week, it is 
consulted less often. And after 
several months, it seldom sees the 
light of day. 


This fault, is not 


however, 
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nearly so basic as the two previ- 
ously mentioned. 

2. Weaknesses in collecting ma- 
terial: 

Too many manuals have al! the 
ear-marks of a headquarters or 
office job. This may be due t 
several factors, among them th 
failure of the home office to dig 
elsewhere than in home office desk 
drawers. 

If uncorrected, 
spells “finis” 

But there is an easy solution. A 
outlined by a sales executive wh 
prefers anonymity: “Our hom 
office was willing enough to work 
on a sales manual; 

perhaps. The 

sonnel is usually thoroughly con 
vinced that it knows just 
everything with regard to selling 
while the salesmen are equal] 
convinced that the home office i 
as ignorant as a cub. 

“We concluded, 
tion, that a manual written by aj 


this 


office force is mostly a history o all Chi 


the company supplemented by out 
moded house policies and equall 
outmoded selling practices. Suc 
a manual lacks the real substan 
of helpfulness. 


Let Salesmen Write the Manu 


“We did not want an office 
written manual. We wanted t 
men out on the firing line to mal 
the manual. We got them to do 
through a little contest in whid 
we offered small prizes for t 
best objections and answers. 
told the salesmen we weren't lool 
ing for literary masterpieces. W 
we were after was practical se 
ing information of current vald 
and we pointed out that they we 
the ones to give it to us. 

“We got splendid material. 
course, most of it had to be 
written, but that was an easy job 

Another weakness in collectif 
material is the tendency 


lecting information consists 
some such instruction as: “Lel 
gather everything we can lay 0 
hands on. Then when we’ 
brought all the stuff together we 
sift out the unwanted material.” 
That sort of procedure w 
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= 1¥Y OUNG Chicago 
: Isnt eothered 


“mMaybe it’s because youth doesn’t know 
willing enough to worry—or doesn’t know how. 
fice Why matters little —what's important is your 

need of business and youth’s readiness to 
give it to you right now. 


| observafAnd there we come in, with the biggest of 
Ne ny affall Chicago evening newspaper audiences 
‘rich in youth and eagerness for life’s good 
hings. What a market that adds up to— 

and how you need such markets! 


HAcknowledge the market (you can’t deny 
e need) and see if it doesn’t get you 
arther than scratching away futilely at 


onservatism’s crust. 
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deniably results in the collection of 
vast piles of material. Unfortu- 
nately, it also results in the collec- 
tion of large amounts of unneeded 
information, and because of the 
haphazard process, information that 
the sales manual should really con- 
tain is never secured. 

Those who have had experience 
with sales manuals follow the plan 
of first mapping out, as completely 
as possible—usually after consulta- 
tion with the salesmen—the infor- 
mation that will be needed. Then, 
with this skeleton outline acting as 
a guide, the search for information 
becomes much more orderly. 

A third weakness in collecting 
material exists in the tendency to 
allow the material to accumulate 
until the powers that be are actu- 
ally ready for the sorting-out proc- 
ess. A much better plan is to 
study the material as it comes in. 
In this way, suggestions may be 
spotted for new material that may 
be wanted, and unexpected places 
uncovered where worth-while facts 
are available. 

3. Errors of judgment in select- 
ing the material that has been 
gathered: 

Here is where the most serious 
mistakes in sales manual compila- 
tion occur. Perhaps the first 
error, and the most common one, 
springs out of the temptation to 
tell all about the history of the 
company. 

The purpose in giving salesmen 
a_ historical background of the 
company is not to cram their heads 
full of historical facts. The object 
is to give them a certain amount 
of pride in the growth and stability 
of the organization. A page or 
two, and a picture or two, of this 
sort of material ought to suffice. 

Possible exceptions are some of 
the tremendously large corpora- 
tions that have long and involved 
corporate histories. Here, the 
corporate growth constitutes infor- 
mation that is likely to be of con- 
siderable importance to the sales- 
men. 

Another exception may be made 
in the case of a company that has 
a sales force that is turning over 
rapidly. However, salesman turn- 


over in a sales force of the kind 
we 


are considering—where the 
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salesmen call on wholesale and re 
tail trade—when it becomes to 
rapid does not call for a histor 
of the organization so much as 


does for a new policy of sale 
management. 
There is something about th 


sales manual idea that encourage 
the practice of throwing ever 
available bit of information be 
tween its covers. Where the man 











ual is intended to be a referen 
encyclopedia, or where it is de 
signed for use by new salesme 
only, there may be some merit j 
this plan. But generally speakin 
there is no surer way to make 
manual a dust collector than t 
give it the appearance of an un 
abridged history of the world 


Confusing Manual with Catalo 


For example, it is common t 
include in the sales manual techni 
cal information that more proper! 
belongs in a catalog or perhaps | 
a special folder. Page after pag 
of dry, uninteresting technical dat 
is hardly likely to encourage 
salesman to thumb the sales mai 
ual. Technical information, whe 
planned for use in the sales ma 
ual, should be prepared so that 
holds the interest of the salesm 
and provides him with effectiy 
sales ammunition. It is alwa 
necessary to use the sales angle 
these mechanical descriptions. 

There are three outstanding pu 
poses that are common to alm 
every successful sales manual 
understanding of these three pi 
poses should help in the select 
of material. They are: Stimu 
tion of the salesmen; the organ 
ing and classification of | selli 
ideas and selling material; fu 
nishing the salesmen with 
requisite information  concerni 
the company’s products. 

Information contained in ¢ 
sales manual will depend uw 
such factors as the following: 
character of the sales force—t 
is, whether or not it is made up 
old or young men, experienced 


\ 


inexperienced men, etc. Sec 
the character of the compan 
product. Third, the compan 


methods of distribution. 
An analysis of a number of s 
manuals that may be presumed 
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Tiwe is no magic, no 
wizardry, in printers’ ink. - 
It cannot work miracles 
nor can it hope to ac- 
complish the impossible. 









But this much is beyond 
question;—that many 
thousands of users of 
good printing are piling 
up daily evidence of its 
tremendousselling power. 








Possibly 

you could use 
MORE printing 
to the advantage 
of your business 
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Little Marion Cusi- 
mano smiled when 
he was brought to her 
“Daddy, hold my 
hand,’’ she whis- 
pered. Too choked lo 
answer, he grasped 
the thin while fingers. 
But undernourish 
ment took its loll 


She died that nig 
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N O advertising point 


to this story . . . but sometimes things happen that make 


you glad to be in the newspaper business. . . In a Brooklyn 


hospital, weak from extreme malnutrition, nine year old 
Marion sobbed through terrible dream-ridden nights calling 
for her daddy. But her daddy was in jail, sentenced to six 
months for illegal possession of a revolver. Six other chil- 
dren were at home, in a Brooklyn tenement, living on free 
milk and seven dollars a week from a charitable organiza- 
tion. . .. Last Saturday night a News reporter heard about 
Marion. An appeal was made to the warden of Hart’s Island, 
and Marion’s daddy was brought to the hospital Sunday 
under guard. Marion held his hand and smiled, and told him 
she would be well soon. ... Marion died Sunday night. 
When her story was published Sunday in The News, donors 
oflered blood and money for blood transfusion. When Marion 
died, money kept coming in. An undertaker offered a free 
funeral. Little Marion will not lie in Potter’s Field .. . and 
the other children in her family will be cared for. . . . Not 
such a hard town, this New York. . . . And any kind of a 


story in The News brings action! 


THEa@ NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 











HE buyer of ad- 

vertising space 
who wants to learn 
more of the quickest, 
cheapest and surest 
way of influencing the 
foremost homes in 
Detroit will do well 
to investigate the ex- 
clusive position 
occupied by The De- 
troit Free Press. 


g 


HIS is the only 

morning news- 
paper in the Detroit 
area. Without dupli- 
cation and without 
waste, this newspaper 
is read in practically 
every other home 
pues by the families 
who can and do buy 
now. 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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Detroit 





N this newspaper 

the advertiser can 
reach each $1,000,000 
of potential buying 
power at less cost 
per line. 


q 


ND back of it all, 
lending a very 
definite stability to 
every line of adver- 
tising is the salutary 
effect of a newspaper 
that has given more 
than a century of 
service. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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have been fairly successful, indi- 
cates that the following material is 
generally included : 

A brief company history, accom- 
panied by an explanation of the 
origin and development of funda- 
mental policies. 

Brief biographies of the com- 
pany’s executives. 

Vital information regarding the 
company’s product or products. 

Facts concerning important cus- 
tomers, important installations, re- 
marks by satisfied customers, etc. 

Common objections and the an- 
swers to them. (Perhaps the most 
valuable section.) 

Information about the advertis- 
ing policy and current advertising 
program. 

A certain number of manuals 
include credit information. 

A comprehensive index. (A de- 
cidedly important feature.) 

How this works out in actual 
practice is typified by the table of 
contents page of a manual fur- 
nished by the Floor Division of the 
Armstrong Cork Company: 






I. May We Introduce Ourselves? 
What you want to know about 
the Armstrong Cork Company 
and its relation to your home. 


II. Linoleum. 
History—modern types—lay- 
ing—care. 

III. Modern Linoleum Manufac- 
ture. 
A trip through the Armstrong 
Factory. 

1V. Armstrong’s Quaker Rugs 


and Floor Covering. 
Armstrong quality in the felt- 
base market. 
V. Your Friend, Mr. Retail Mer- 
chant. 
How to help the man who 
makes the final sale increase 
his sales and yours, 
. From the Factory to the Re- 
tailer’s Floor. 
Shipments, terms, discounts— 
and reasons why. 
Telling the World 
Linoleum. 
What Armstrong advertising 
has done and is doing to 
widen the linoleum and felt- 
base market. 
Know Your Market. 
ow to use the Armstrong 
sales maps and figures to 
make your selling job easier. 


VII. About 





VIII. 


4. Mistakes in technical 
struction: 
The same principles that apply 


to any printed material issued by a 


con- 
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manufacturer apply to the sales 
manual. The dimensions, the type 
used, the illustrations, the paper, 
the cover, all deserve the same 
consideration that would be given 
to a brochure intended for distri- 
bution to customers. Failure to 
plan these features properly may 
not kill the usefulness of an other- 
wise meritorious manual — but. 
careful attention to these details 
will enhance the value of any 
manual. 

To secure readability and attrac- 
tiveness for his manual, one sales 
executive turned the text over to 
his advertising department for that 
department to lay out. From his 
own knowledge of selling condi- 
tions, he recommended what he 
thought would be the proper size. 
The result was not only an ex- 
ceedingly attractive book that is 
easy to read, but, because of its 
technical knowledge, the advertis- 
ing department was able to pare 
down the cost. 

The one technical feature that 
may be said to be a definitely set- 
tled practice is the loose-leaf idea. 
This has so many obvious advan- 
tages that any other plan of bind- 
ing is hardly to be considered. 

5. Failure to merchandise 
manual: 

Time and time again, sales man- 
uals have been sent out to sales- 
men, perhaps preceded by a letter 
from the sales manager, and then 
nothing further done to assure 
constant use. Or, the manual may 
be introduced with a flourish at 
the sales convention, and then be 
permitted to struggle through a 
briet existence. 


the 


Question Salesmen on Manual 


One company followed the dis- 
tribution of its manual with a 
series of brief quizzes, mailed a 
month apart. The questions asked 
could be answered largely only if 
the sales manual was consulted. 
Another company has its branch 
managers use the manual as the 
basis for discussions at the regular 
weekly meetings. 

The Timken Detroit Company 
held a series of lectures for the 
salesmen. At these lectures, the 
manual was read to the men 
verbatim without, however, their 
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knowing that it was being read to 
them. The men were enthusiastic 
about the material they received 
during these lectures and many of 
them suggested that it ought to be 
put into printed form. The sales 
manager slyly agreed to this and 
had the sales manual placed on 
each of the salesmen’s desks. He 
then told them that the series of 
lectures to which they had listened 
with such rapt attention consisted 
of nothing other than the sales 
manual which had already been in 
their possession for some time. 

Still another plan, based on the 
loose-leaf idea, is to send out addi- 
tions, from time to time, which the 
salesman is expected to insert in 
his binder. The problem is actu- 
ally to induce the salesmen to do 
the inserting. Also, it is entirely 
possible that the salesmen may 
simply take the manual out of its 
hiding place, insert the addition, 
and then replace the book in its 
hidden retreat. 

A partial solution to both these 
problems is to have all manuals 
returned to the home office at 
stated intervals—annually, semi- 
annually or even more often if 
advisable—for checking. If any 
supplements are missing they are 
inserted and if the manual shows 
signs of having been permitted to 
accumulate dust, its owner is 
gently prodded. 

Then there is also the plan of 
including in the manual an index 
of all the advertising literature 
that the salesmen distributes. This 
index is brought up to date from 
time to time. The salesmen who 
have frequent occasion to refer to 
this index are thereby compelled to 
consult their manuals—that is, if 
they actually insert the advertising 
index in their books. Including a 
periodically revised price list is an 
adaptation of the same idea. 

An important feature of any 
plan is for the office executives, in 
its correspondence and personal 
talks with salesmen, to refer con- 
tinually to the manual. The repeti- 
tion of this thought that there 
really is worth-while material in 
the sales manual is bound, in time, 
to make an impression on the sales 
force. 
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Leroy Fairman with Hearn 
Agency 

Leroy Fairman, for several years cx py 
chief and secretary of the Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has joined The Alfred S. Hearn 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of that city, as an associate. He was 
at one time with Charles Austin Bates, 
Inc., and, later, with The Ethridge Com. 
pany Advertising and Selling, and the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc. 


H. J. Payne, Secretary, Asso- 
ciated Business Papers 


Harold J. Payne has been appointed 
secretary of the Associated usiness 
Papers, with headquarters at New York 
This appointment follows the resignation 
of Frederick M. Feiker, managing di- 
rector, to become director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Mr 
Payne has been assistant managing 
director. 


Shoe Account to Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan 


The Walter Booth Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, men’s shoes, has appointed 
the office at that city of The Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan Company, advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines and direct mail will 
be used. 


Lotus Account to Pedlar 
_ The Louis C. Pedlar Corporation, 
New. York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac- 
count of the Sitroux Importing Com- 
panv, Brooklyn, N. Y., Lotus sanitary 


napkins. 


Advanced by Miami “Herald’ 

George V. Harper, formerly business 
manager of the Miami Herald, has heen 
appointed assistant publisher. W. H 
Blinn, until recently advertising man- 
ager of the Miami Daily News, succeeds 
Mr. Harper as business manager. 


Bible Society Appoints 
Schwab & Beatty 


_The New York Bible Society, New 
York, has appointed Schwab & Beatty, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Varityper to Calkins & Holden 


Varityper, Inc., manufacturer of type 
writers with changeable type, has ap- 
— Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 

ork advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


To Direct Leland Sales 
Fred E. La Combe has been appointed 
sales manager of the Leland Chemical 
Company, Inc., Milwaukee. He was for- 
merly with the Palmolive Company and 
later with the Lavo Company. 
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Carl Kaufman, of 
Federal Agency, Dead 


ARL KAUFMAN, treasurer of 
the Federal Advertising Agency, 
New York, had been in advertising 
work over thirty years when he died 





Mr. Kaufman, who 
was also a director of the Federal 
agency, was born in Washington, 


on May 27. 


D. C., and was not yet fifteen 
years old when he began his ad- 
vertising work, while still going to 
school, with the Capitol Baking 
Company, of which he soon became 
advertising manager. 

When he was about seventeen, 
he joined the Kaufman agency, 
which his father and brothers had 
started. In 1908, when the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency was 
formed in New York, he was one 
of the founders and ever since then 
had engaged actively in the devel- 
opment of the accounts which he 
served with that agency. 

Mr. Kaufman, through his ad- 
vertising work, was identified with 
many companies in the tobacco, 
razor and clothing industries. 
Prominent among the advertising 
campaigns which he inspired were 
the advertising for Ricoro, Orlando 
and Flor de Muras cigars for the 
United Cigar Company; institu- 
tional advertising for the Schulte 
Cigar Stores; advertising for Her- 
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bert Tareyton, Barking Dog, Three 
Kings and Dunhill cigarettes; ad- 
vertising for Gem and Ever-Ready 
razors and blades; advertising for 
Weber and Heilbroner and Par- 
fumerie Melba. 

Mr. Kaufman was a brother of 
Joseph Kaufman, president of the 
American Safety Razor Company, 
who died several years ago. He is 
survived by two brothers, Harry 
and Herbert. 

At the time of his death Mr. 
Kaufman was forty-six years old 


Death of “R. J. K.” 


Robert Judson Kenworthy, for many 
years secretary of the Grand Lodge vi 
New York, F. and A. M., died at 
Atlantic City on June 8. Some years 
ago he was prominent in advertising 
work as an associate of the late L. Ii 
Crall, publishers’ representative, continu 
ing in business until he became so active 
in Masonic work that he retired to «le 
vote all of his time to it. 

He was so well known in Masonry 
that, to reach him by mail, it was neces- 
sary only to address him “‘R. J. K., New 
York.” Mr. Kenworthy was for tw 
terms Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of New York and, this year, was re 
elected secretary for the fourteenth con- 
secutive term. He was seventy years 


of age. 
I. N. Jelalian with 
Larchar-Horton 
Ira N. Jelalian, formerly vice-presi 


dent of Dorrance, Kenyon’ & Company 
Boston advertising agency, has been 
made vice-president and manager of the 
Boston office of the Larchar-Horton Com 
pany, Providence, R. I., advertising 
agency. His headquarters will be in the 
Statler Building. 


New Accounts to Barlow, 
Feeley & Richmond 


The Hotaling Products, Inc., Syra 
Board rubber flooring, and the L. House 
& Sons Company, ginger ale, both of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce, have appointed 
Barlow, Feeley & Richmond, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 


Des Moines Club Elects 


Officers of the Des Moines, Iowa. 
Advertising Club have been elected as 
follows: Dan Frey, president, E. A. Mc 
Clenahan, vice-president, and J. | 
White, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Frey six 
ceeds Frank T. Carroll. New members 
of the board of governors were chosen 3s 
follows: John Williamson, Paul D. Pat 
terson, Jack Bilz and Anthony L. Sar 
cone. 
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YOU CAN'T 





get away from them 








With 73,806 daily circulation in the 15 districts that 
have the highest income rating in New York City; and 
46,411 in the 15 that have the next highest income 
rating, the daily American sells almost 50% of its city 
circulation in the most desirable income areas in the 
city. And besides that, remember the 50,000 addi- 
tional that go to the suburbs. 


All of this means that the men or women who buy the 
American are substantial citizens. They are so repre- 
sentative of New York that they are New York 
regular people, like yourself, for example. 


An American reader perhaps sat next to you last night 
at the “Third Little Show”—had a table beside yours 
at the Colony—or at Childs’. They are in the same 
charge ledgers as yourself in six or seven department 
stores. The car you bumped last week crossing Queens- 
boro Bridge may have belonged to one of them. They 
deal at the same brokerage offices as you. Perhaps one 
was in that slow-putting foursome that held you up 
last Sunday. 


You can’t get away from them. You can’t tell where 
they are. But you can tell this: That with more than 
300,000 daily readers and more than 1,200,000 Sunday 
readers, the American reaches enough families to do a 
profitable selling job for avy kind of a product that 
you think New Yorkers ought to buy. 


New Dork American 





Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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ROB BRICKLAYERS 
OF $3,000 WAGE 


Bandits Interrupt Lunch, Line 
Up 40 in Christopher St. 
Shanty and Take Pay 


ONE SUSPECT IS CAPTURED 


Forty bricklayers, eating their lunch 
during the ncon hour in a small shanty 
at the foot of the bullding at 1 Chris- 
topher Street, were interrupted when 
six armed men walked casually into 
the room and suggested at the point 
of six guns, that they line up against 
the wall. 

The men did so, allowing their din- 
ners to get cold, while their pockets 
were rifled by two of the bandits while 
the others stood guard. After collect- 
ing forty little envelopes from the 
bricklayers, containing a total of $3,000 
received this morning’ as pay, the 
bendits bid them adieu and strolled 
of. 


mas : Nor so long ago it was 
custom for bandits to ply their trade among the upper classes. That 
where the big loot lay. No successful second story man bothered t 
working man because he was a notoriously poor prospect. 

But customs change. 

Now the up-and-coming yeggs have discovered that the pock 
in overalls were made for something except chewing tobacco. 

For example, forty bricklayers had just drawn their week's wag 
$3,000—averaging $75 each. Six bandits calmly and efficient 
relieved them of it. 

These bandits knew their market. 


. + . ° . 7 


This knowledge of the richness of the wage earner market is an ope 
secret. Every wide awake manufacturer realizes that the white coll@lue Story 





tata of society cannot absorb the present mass production of con- 
mer merchandise. 

But today the masses of wage earner families can. They have both 
e money and the desire to buy—they are major prospects for every- 
ing, inasmuch as wages are more than 50% greater than the cost of . 
ing. 

2,000,000 of these able and eager to buy families read True Story 
gularly and almost exclusively. They comprise one of the greatest 

ientifuying markets for advertised merchandise in history. 

Every month these 2,000,000 families pay one half million dollars 
ver the newsstands for True Story; $50,000 more than is paid for 
e six leading women's magazines combined. Certainly that's an 
dication of buying power. 

No wonder advertisers tell us that the phenomenal returns from 

jite colliue Story surpass anything in history. 
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It may look like just another W 
“Wide Spot in the Road” to You 


When 
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Why Pillsbury’s Advertising Pro- 
gram Is Now Largest Ever 


When Export Market Lags, Flour Manufacturer Fights All the Harder 
for Domestic Sales 


By R. W. Clarke 


S the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
£\ Company, of Minneapolis, ap- 
proached its present fiscal year, 
which began on July 1, 1930, it 
concluded it would have to do 
something about a_ sizable loss 
which it had incurred in its export 
business. 

[he company had every reason 
to believe that its volume of sales 
outside the United States would be 
restored eventually to 
its former level. The 
profitable foreign out- 
let was by no means re- 
garded as being perma- 
nently curtailed or 
rippled. But even a 
temporary loss looks 
had to the Pillsbury 
management. This one 
looked so very bad that 
a strenuous effort was 
ordered to capture a 
larger portion of the 
lomestic market. 

Here is the way in 
which Charles S. Pills- 
bury, vice-president of 
the organization, de- 
scribed the development 
a couple of weeks ago: 

“Our company has 

not escaped the effect 
of the loss of export 
trade. Foreseeing this 
loss, which affects about 
15 per cent of our total 
volume of 
forts in other 
tions with very good 
ffsetting results... . 
The statement of our business at 
this time warrants expectations of 
full maintenance of earning esti- 
mates formerly made. We expect 
our current year (which ends on 
June 30) to show net results ap- 
proximately equal to last year, 
with a possibility that we may do 
a shade better.” 


Hidden in these words there is a 
merchandising story of unusual 
significance and of particular and 
peculiar interest to all advertisers 
in these days of reconstruction. 

Going into the present fiscal 
year, the company authorized a 
larger advertising investment than 
it ever had made before in all its 
history. This was done in utter 
disregard for the principle, in 


Let’s peep into 
three million 
pantry windows 


Pillsbury’s 


sales, we 
have increased our ef- Cake Flour 


direc- Pillsbury Has Great Faith in the Cumulative Benefit 
from Continuous Advertising 


which so many timid merchan- 
disers are taking refuge these 
days, to the effect that an advertis- 
ing outlay for any one year should 
be held down rigidly to a certain 
definite percentage of the amount 
of business that is expected to 
be gained that year. Pillsbury 
was under no illusions as to the 
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probability that the larger adver- 


tising cost would increase sales 
overhead by perhaps a considerable 
percentage. 


But here was a time of critical 
need. It was no time to count 
pennies and carefully to analyze 
the possible size of the net profit 
that the extended effort might be 
expected to bring. Even though 
the business produced by the extra 
advertising might be so costly that 
the usual percentage of net profit 
could not be gained, the company 
was fully prepared and altogether 


willing to go ahead under full 
steam anyway. The additional 
business so zealously sought to 


take up all or a part of the slack 
in the foreign trade would be at 
least potentially profitable; it could 
be consolidated, nurtured and pos- 
sibly increased still further. 

In thus lashing out with an un- 
precedentedly large advertising 
program, the company was pro- 
ceeding in full recognition of a 
merchandising fundamental _ that 
seems to be strangely overlooked 
these days when more volume is 
so sadly needed. This is that it 
sometimes costs more to get a new 
customer than to sell to present 
customers. A new customer, too, 
may represent more eventual and 
potential profit to an organization 
than an old customer. A _ baking 
powder manufacturer once told the 
writer that it costs his company 
fully $1 to sell a 25-cent can of 
baking powder to a woman for 
the first time. But he did not be- 
grudge the cost of the first sale; 
subsequent sales would bring the 
company’s profit on the individual 
selling investment, and there had 
to be a first sale or there could be 
no subsequent order. 

So it has proved in this present 
instance. Pillsbury was frankly 
and emphatically out for new do- 
mestic customers; it wanted them 
to take the place of foreign cus- 
tomers for the time being. To get 
them—to start them in to buying 
Pillsbury merchandise—it had to 
pay a larger price than perhaps 
would be necessary in the cultiva- 
tion of a steady market in normal 


times. Hence it regarded this 
larger advertising outlay as eco- 
nomically justified, notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that the policy in- 
volved somewhat of a departure 
from the strictly applied laws of 
statistics. 

Is there, or is there not, a 
thought here for those advertisers 
who insist always upon rigidly 
holding down their outlay to a 
strict percentage of projected re- 
turns? Is the value of the possible 
new customer given enough con- 
sideration in advertising programs 
as they are now planned and ad- 
ministered ? 


Using Same Media 


Another significant feature of 
the enlarged Pillsbury program 
is the fact that the increased ap- 
propriation is being spent this year 
in substantially the same media 
that contained the smaller effort 
last year. The only worth-while 
exception is in the addition of 
twenty-four sheet posters in some 
of the domestic marketing centers. 
This, it is hardly necessary to add, 
was not due to any sentimental 
considerations. Pillsbury has great 
faith in the cumulative benefit that 
comes from continuity in advertis- 
ing effort. If it should take a 
vacation from this sort of thing, 
or if it should cut down its pro- 
gram materially, it believes that a 
considerable part of the good ef- 
fects gained by previous advertis- 
ing effort would be neutralized. 

And it applies precisely the same 
line of reasoning to media. If it 
has been in a certain publication 
over a period of months or years 
it has thereby built up an advertis- 
ing asset which it cannot transfer 
unimpaired to another publication. 
The asset is of course the com- 
pany’s own property. But it is not 
a tangible substance, such as a 
sack of flour, which can be worth 
just as much money in one store 
as in another. 

Backing up the extended adver- 
tising program, the company in- 
creased its activities on the work 
end. Sales quotas were materially 
raised; each salesman, regardless 
of how well he had been doing, 
was given to understand _ that 
something of a crisis had de- 
veloped and that he was expected 
to do a bigger and better job. In 
general, business was gone after 
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Use a salesman 
who C@ft reach 


the men who buy—today 


Today successful selling follows a new route. The actual 
heads of business have recaptured the purchasing power. 
Today THEY are doing the buying. These men must be 


sold before your salesmen can get orders. 


But ordinary salesmen cannot see the leaders of busi- 
ness. Their doors are locked. They are working overtime 
on ways to sell their own products. Yet you must reach 


these business heads if you are going to sell. 


To lick this problem use the power of The Business 
Week. It can and does see the country’s leading busi- 
ness executives ... 75,000 of them every week ... when 


they are intent on business. 


Put your sales story before these business leaders. Talk 
directly to the men who can cad will buy. That The 
Business Week reaches the men who must be sold .. . 
and gets results . . . is indicated by the steady climb in 


The Business Week’s advertising lineage. 


THE 
BUSINESS WEEK 


10th Avenue and 36th Street, New York City 
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with the greatest degree of ag- 
gressiveness of which the organ- 
ization as a whole was capable. 

What are the results of all this 
up to date? As might be expected 
from a company whose sense of 
modesty is overgrown, no precise 
statement in the way of dollars and 
cents is available at this time—al- 
though, of course, it will come out 
later when the officers make an 
accounting of their stewardship to 
the stockholders. It will be noted 
though that Mr. Pillsbury expects 
“our current year to show net re- 
sults approximately equal to last 
year,” which means that the loss 
in export business has just about 
been made up through increase in 
the domestic outlet. PrinTERs’ 
INK is informed that “the condi- 
tion of the company at present is 
quite satisfactory despite the fact 
that the last year has been a most 
difficult one from the standpoint 
of export as well as domestic trade 
conditions.” 

The whole proposition works it- 
self down to this thought: Shall 
the extent of an advertising pro- 
gram always be determined strictly 
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upon the volume of business and 
size of profits that may be reason 
ably anticipated? When there is 
a crying need for new customers to 
take the place of some who have 
suddenly dropped out of the pic- 
ture, doesn’t it pay to increase tlie 
outlay to any reasonable extent 
that will produce the additional 
new business, even though the cost 
of getting it cuts down the profits 
somewhat ? 

The current experiences of thie 
Pillsbury company would seem to 
justify answering no to the first 
question and yes to the second 
Here is a place where advertising 
costs money. There is no room 
for any academic argument as to 
whether the cost of the added 
effort is absorbed by the increased 
volume and whether the advertis 
ing thus pays for itself. But it 
seems to be money well spent. 

From all this it would not be a 
very difficult job to build up a 
water-tight case showing conclu- 
sively the benefits that can come 
from putting on a considerably ex 
tended advertising effort in time 
of need. 


What Groucho Says 


Oh, That’s the Way of It, Is It? 


AM about to give you, son, a 
I valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject of business recovery. Carroll, 
one of my bosses, client I mean, 
blew in yesterday. He’s a humorous 


statistician, claims he has more 
worthless collections than any man 
on earth. 


For instance, he has 620 worth- 
less stock certificates of companies 
now buried. Sez some of ’em look 
so valuable yet that he wants to sell 
’em. Mines, piano companies, banks, 
department stores, oil wells, motor 
factories, etc., are among ’em. He’s 
got a peach of a lot of Indian cigar 
signs and probably the finest col- 
lection of ginger ale labels ever 
assembled under one roof. 

Told me how he had gathered, 
listed, and cataloged 2,354 basic 
reasons for the recent stock panic 
and 2,230 infallible cures which 
could be applied at once. Got these 
out of newspaper reports, over the 


air and in_ shoe-shine parlors 
Whose cures were they? Oh, they 
run all the way from kings and 
presidents down. Some of the best 
ones come from office boys. 

asked Carroll what was his 
digest of it all. “Quite simple,” sez 
he. “Over-production, prohibition 
sex, short-selling, over-selling, un- 
der-selling, lack of selling, instal 
ment selling, chain stores, bootleg 
booze, fear, over-confidence and 
2,342 other reasons. 

“As for the spot cures—faith in 
America’s future, the conscience of 
the noble American Business Man, 
using more gasoline, kindness to 
dumb animals, higher price for 
shoe-shines, cultivation of interna- 
tional amity, cancellation of all na 
tional debts, communism, good old- 
fashioned piety, frankness in sex 
matters, more and better women’s 
clubs, unlimited advertising, higher 
rates, lower rates, only spot cash 
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SECOND IN AMERICA- 


IN RETAIL GROCERY LINAGE 


The Pittsburgh Daily Sun- 
Telegraph Shows 210% 
Increase Over 1929! 


The Sun-Telegraph stands second of all daily 
papers in America—and, naturally, first in 
Pittsburgh —in retail grocer's linage for the 
first four months of 1931. The only paper to 
show greater linage is the Washington Star. The 
increase of The Sun-Telegraph over the corre- 
sponding period of 1929 is unparalleled. From 
107,039 lines in 1929, The Sun-Telegraph has 
jumped to 332,443 lines in 1931. 


Food manufacturers will do well to follow 

the example of local grocers in appealing 

to this wealthy, concentrated market through 

The Sun-Telegraph—Pittsburgh's Most 
Progressive Paper. 


Figures by Media Records. 


Times Have Changed in Pittsburgh 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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Cleveland Press has lost 
COUNTRY circulation consistently 



















~ a 
The elimination of waste circulation is a fundamen- 
tal operating principle of all Scripps-Howard news- 

| PAPETS- The Press is proud to report that its country 

. circulation is continuing to decrease, that its TRUE 
“we Cleveland Market circulation is continuing to in- 


state- § crease, that it now offers advertisers an even more 
since Ft densel d, producti fitable ci 
on as ensely concentrated, productive, profitable circu- 


lation than ever before! 


26,633 : oe ; 
21,434 § 94-6% of Press circulation is now concentrated in the 
19,935 — TRUE Cleveland Market. Advertisers may buy in 
23,083 
20,925 
17,420 § ten English-reading Cleveland homes, a circulation 


this newspaper a saturating coverage of nine of every 


mete of proven resultfulness, an absolute minimum of 
11,533 wasted advertising dollars. 


rh 





leveland Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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sales, more elastic credits, baseball, 
vitamines, more graphs, _ better 
graphs, churches, and enough more 
to make up 2,230.” ; 

Some variation of “Have faith 
in America,” seems to lead by long 
odds, though there’s a sprinkling 
of the idea that there ain’t no cure 
and quite a substantial following 
for the thought that it will take a 
long time, perhaps many years, to 
get back where we were. None of 
them questioned the thought that 
mebbe we don’t want to get back 
where we were. The word’ “nor- 
mal” seemed to mean 1,829 differ- 
ent things, and the word “nor- 
malcy” about fifty-six still different 
things. — 

Simms, our solemn statistician, 
heard about it and asked Carroll, 
“What do you think is a fair digest 
of it all?” 

Carroll replied : “Reading between 
the lines, I’d say that if Russia 
doesn’t annex South America, and 
if Jimmy Walker wins again, we 
ought to get slam back to normalcy 
within six months or ten years at 
the most.” 

Said Simms: “It is too bad such 
an exhaustive survey can’t be more 
accurate. Probably the unknown 
factor of popular psychology af- 
fects the matter too much.” 

And we let it go at that. 

GroucHo. 


To Advertise Cigarette 
Novelty 


S. Norton, Philadelphia, manufacturer 


of metal specialties, has appointed 
Roland G. E. Ullman, advertising agency 
of that city. to direct the advertising of 
a new one-hand cigarette dispenser for 
automobile, home and office. _Direct-mail 
and magazine advertising will be used. 


To Represent “Japan 
Advertiser” 


Joshua B. Powers, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, has taken 
over the representation of the Japan 
4dvertiser, following the closing of the 
Trans-Pacific Advertising and Service 
Bureau, Inc. 


Has Insecticide Account 


The Allaire-Woodward Company, 
Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of El Vam- 
pire, an insecticide, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Brinckerhoff, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agepcy. Farm 
papers, business publications and news- 
papers will be used. 
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Candy Makers Plan Fall 
Advertising 


Newspaper and radio advertising will 
be used as a part of the educational 
program of the National Confectioners 
Association, the budget for which this 
year is approximately $100,000. While 
plans have not yet been completed, cam- 
paigns for both of these mediums are 
contemplated for this fall. The radio 
campaign is scheduled to begin Octo 
ber 5 over a national hook-up of thirty 
stations. Educational messages empha 
sizing candy’s value as an _ energy 
builder and entertainment will be com 
bined in fifteen-minute programs once 
a week for thirteen weeks. 

The main objective of the association's 
advertising this year is to let retailers 
and other factors in the industry know 
that manufacturers are trying to do a 
real selling job for candy, it was an 
nounced at the annual convention last 
week. 

The Dunham, Younggreen,  Lesan 
Company, Chicago, will direct this cam. 
paign. 


Death of Charles W. Corbett 


Charles W. Corbett, long engaged in 
the business of advertising, died at Bos- 
ton last week. He was advertising man- 
ager of The Housewife for several years 
and, later, became associated with the 
late Walter Manning as Eastern adver- 
tising manager of Women’s World. 

On September 1, 1922, Mr. Corbett 
formed a partnership with Charles Dorr 
of Boston to represent magazines in the 
New England territory. About a year 
ago the firm was changed to Dorr, Cor- 
bett & Dutch, Mr. Corbett going to 
New York to become advertising direc- 
tor of Needlecraft Magazine. 

Mr. Corbett was a first vice-president 
of the Boston Advertising Club, and 
first governor of the Lantern Club, an 
organization of publishers’ representa- 
tives in Boston. He was fifty-six years 
of age. 


Death of R. T. Shultz 


Ralph Taylor Shultz, art director of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, died recently at Leonia, 
N. J. At one time he was art director 
of Street & Finney, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, later joining the 
Blackman-Ross Company in a_ similar 
capacity. When F. J. Ross established 
his own agency Mr. Shultz became art 
director of the new firm and continued 
in that position when the company bhe- 
came Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


When in Doubt, Use “Ms.” 


Bott ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Littte Rocx, Ark., June 4, 1931. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your April 30 issue there was pub- 
lication of a letter by Ralph B. Miller 
as to the proper title for ‘mafried or 
unmarried women. 

When we are in doubt we address her 
as “Ms,” otherwise a straight “Miss” 


or “Mrs.” 
Leo P. Borr, Jr 
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MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN ADVERTISING NO. 1 


produced by courtesy of Eastman Kodak Company. Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company. 


EDWARD J. STEICHEN 


A good many years ago when Edward J. Steichen was experi- 
menting with the camera as an art medium, he photographed 
a single cup and saucer exactly one thousand times in order 
to master every possible variation of light and shadow. That 
incident reveals the long arduous road that Steichen has 
traversed to become one of the leaders of the modern photo- 


graphic movement—now such a force in advertising. 





This is the first of o series of inserts illustrating the 


of eminent modern photographers in advertising. Let Steic 


tell what the new movement in photography is all about in 


own words: 


“When the more skilled photographers who directed 
searching objectivity of their cameras were also possessed 


good taste and a sensitive understanding, the resulting p 





tures began to open up new directions and new fields. ? 
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produced by courtesy of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company. 









tography thus brought fresh points of view into the realm @oday, 
commercial art. The flat horizontal plane from which the paint@collabo 
regarded his models in the studio was changed. The come 
looked at the pageant of modern activity from all angles a 


under all conditions of light. It reflected the perpendicu 


trajectory of the elevator as well as the horizontal one of 


j things were revitalized when pictured from new angles 
d under new factors of illumination. From an airplane vast 
d distant stretches of the earth's surface were pictured; — 
ough a telescope the camera found new worlds; — through 
icroscope it recorded minute fragments of matter split into 


lionths; — by the X-ray photograph it made the medical 


sapgnosis more certain. It brought the news events of the 


d vividly before the eyes of the world. 


intelligent American photographer has definitely aban- 
ed all petty trickery that made for imitation of the other 
s. The meticulous detail, the biting precision with which a 
scan draw an image is of such beauty that any arty blur- 


iew. Agigor diffusion in imitation of bad painting becomes nonsense.” 


OF THE JOB” 





To transfer this “meticulous detail,” this “biting pre- 
cision” without diffusion or blurring to the printed page, 
rotogravure has become the accepted medium. And be- 
cause International Paper Company's complete line of 
gravure papers are scientifically adapted to meet the 
most exacting requirements of gravure printing, they are 
becoming the accepted paper for “the base of the job." 


ssicishs hides plaice aciate aes 
“PAPER IS THE BASE OF THE JOB” 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
220 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK 
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The Great Prune Flood of 1901 


A Co-operative Marketing and Advertising Story of Thirty Years Ago, 
with a Modern Moral 


By H. E. Lesan 


President, H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 


HESE days when I hear all 

about me so much talk regard- 
ing farm and orchard surpluses, as 
if they and their attendant prob- 
lems of attempted price stabiliza- 
tion and increased consumption were 
new in American farm and orchard 
economics, I am reminded of the 
story, which probably all of us re- 
member, concerning the man who 
was drowned in the Dayton flood 
and went to heaven. He wan- 
dered about the pearly streets, 
gathering knots of people together 
and regaling them with stories of 
the flood of the Miami river which 
created such havoc in and about 
Dayton in 1913. 

These rehearsals of the Dayton 
episode continued for several days, 
and the ego of the Ohio man kept 
One 
day a white whiskered old man 
from a remote province of heaven, 
temporarily visiting the capital, 
noted one of these street crowds 
and elbowing his way 
in listened but a mo- 
ment to the Ohioan’s 
story, shot him and his 
gaping listeners one 
look of contempt and 
with a grunt of de- 


growing larger and larger. 


limit) 


Delight founded on 


ae California Prune 


The “versatility” of the Californie Prune is 


—its delici 


which nearly exhaust the cipher 
font, and which depress prices and 
raise psychological Cain even 
though they are dammed in the 
granaries or are unpicked in the 
fields and groves or are only po- 
tential expectations for the coming 
crop season. 

In a few cases, such as Califor- 
nia grapes, two or three years ago, 
or such as occur frequently in 
other fruits and vegetables, the 
dams have given way im»the past 
and a demoralizingly flooded mar- 
ket has resulted, but if you hear 
any raconteur of these floods of 
the past thirty years rebuked by a 
mysterious stranger in a Noah 
character, I'll tell you who he is 
and all about him. 

He is the California Cured Fruit 
Association, the Noah of 1901, 
survivor of the greatest farm 
product flood of history, at which 
time unnumbered millions of 
pounds of prunes, dammed up in 


never-feiling. Prune 





precation elbowed his 
way out of the crowd 
ind walked away. 
Taken aback, the 
Ohio man asked who 
his visitor was, and a 
knowing one, replied, 
‘That was Noah.” 
We had an immense 
carry-over of wheat 
from previous years in 
the United States as of 
June 1, but the wheat is 
dammed up in elevators 
and keeps pretty free 
from deterioration. We 
have “visible supplies” 





dishes fit for e King ere made for brealhfest, 
luncheon, dinner or supper. As substantial 
diet, dessert or coniection, California Prune 
dishes are unsurpassed, all casily prepared. 
The only prune cerefully grown, pacKed and 
inspected is 
the brand of 
Cured Fruit 
on the boxes / 


the one with 
the Celifornia 
Association 
shown below. 


¥ 
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ind estimated crops of 
ther farm and orchard 
products to record 


This Is How the California Prune Was Glorified in 
Newspaper Advertising Thirty Years Ago 
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California warehouses 
by a misguided effort 
at price “stabilization,” 
were released by a 
simultaneous forty-day 
and forty-night price 
cut and advertising 
campaign and _ flowed 
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over the pruneless coun- 
try like a tidal wave 
with this great differ- 
ence: The prune flood 
was a beneficial flood 
and not a destructive 
one. 

Then, as now, Cali- 





fornia was the largest 
single contributor to the 
worlds supply of prunes 


or dgied plums, which 














last without fatal de- 








terioratidm one season, 
but no longer. 

Most of the Califor- 
nia prunes were raised 
then, as now, in the Santa Clara 
Valley, the capital of which is San 
Jose. 

The year 1900 was a record 
one for prunes in California and 
the Pacific Northwest. As I re- 
member it, California produced 
about 174,000,000 pounds and the 
Northwest 10,000,000 pounds. The 
European crop was short. The 
prune growers of that day made 
the mistake of some other growers 
in this day, and of the cotton 
growers of the South in Civil 
War days. They considered prunes 
a staple, a necessity. “The Prune 
is King,” they argued. “The peo- 
ple must have them! And _ they 
will pay the price demanded !” 

So the Cured Fruit Association 
of California, a farm co-operative 
under the law, controlling a big 
majority of the California prunes, 
thought it reached a gentlemen’s 
price agreement with the Oregon 


growers, hiked the price and 
started in to “clean up.” 
The market bucked. Then, as 


they would now, the independent 
packers, the jobbers and the retail- 
ers declared that the association 
prunes were not necessary to their 
happiness. They restricted prune 
consumption as much as possible 
and for that restricted demand 
they chiseled in with the Oregon 
growers and the California grow- 





Nearly a Year’s Supply of Prunes Was Sold in Forty 
Days as a Result of the Association Advertising 


ers outside the association, and 
perhaps with some which were in 
the association, or went abroad and 


bought prunes where they could 
get them lower than the price 
fixed by the California Cured 
Fruit Association. 

In the spring of 1901, with a 
glory of blossom in the Santa 
Clara Valley foretelling a new 


crop of cured prunes distinctly on 
the way, and competitive fresh 
fruits coming into all the markets, 
the association held in its ware 
houses already on hand, nearly a 
normal year’s supply of prunes for 
the whole United States—tens of 
millions of pounds of them. 

The association dispatched its 
president to Europe to try to sell 
coals to Newcastle. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
sometimes criticized but usually 
public-sighted and business-minded 
Southern Pacific Railway, an ad- 
vertising man was called in and I 
journeyed from St. Louis to San 
Jose. I was told: 

(1) That while it was too late 
to trade-mark and package prunes 
for the immediate market, as sug- 
gested, such a plan for the future 
was agreeable and the present sup- 
ply was shipped and displayed in 
large trade-marked cartons clearly 
identifying che product. 

(2) That the Washington-Ore 
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gon growers and independent Cali- 
fornia growers had sold their en- 
tire crop and had no prunes left. 

(3) That due to these conditions 
and no visible foreign prune sup- 
ply, any immediate demand created 
by advertising could only be met 
by the sale of California prunes 
from the association supply. 

So we started a thousand-dollar 
a day newspaper advertising cam- 
paign, nation-wide in scope. For 
ten days no sales came—to us. We 
afterward learned that the asso- 
ciation had been wrongly informed 
about the lack of prunes in Oregon 
and Washington and in the hands 
of independents in California, and 
that in the first ten days of our 
campaign these competitors cut the 
price of prunes still further below 
the association price and rode into 
the market on our advertising. 
Though the Northwestern prune is 
different in taste and the difference 
is definite to the knowing, prunes 
were prunes to a pruneless market. 

At the end of ten days, however, 
the association made a deep cut in 
its own price, and then the dam 
burst and the torrent of prunes 
poured forth. From Maine to 
Denver, the newspapers carried 
big, beautifully illustrated adver- 
tisements glorifying the California 
table prune as an indispensable ar- 
ticle of diet and health and a mark 
of social standing. 

Not only back to the boarding- 
house menus, but into the homes of 
the elect, in hotels and grocery 
stores, on railroad freight trains 
and even by express, in cities and 
on farms, flowed the flood tides of 
this succulent California fruit. 
Nearly a year’s supply was sold in 
forty days and the prune gained a 
new standing in the nation, which 
it has never since lost. 

The president of the co-operative 
returned home from Europe, empty 
handed of sales. He was a lawyer, 
an ex-Congressman, politically 
minded and couldn’t see advertis- 
ing at all. In his opinion, the 
growers had been misled from 
their stand-pat position on price, 
which, if it had but been persisted 
in a while longer, would have 
brought the prune-bereft public in 
tears to the association’s sales 
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counter. But instead the associa 
tion directors had betrayed th: 
growers into the hands of selfis: 
advertising adventurers. 

On the stump he went, harangu 
ing the growers along these lines 
A wave of grower criticism 
stopped the advertising at the end 
of forty days. Some growers 
made complaint to the court and 
asked for dissolution of the asso 
ciation, which was finally effected 
carrying with it for fifteen year: 
the project of packaged prune 


with standard grade and pack, 


trade-marked and merchandised in 
the modern manner. 


Oh, you advertising men who 


criticize and misunderstand and 
ridicule the Federal Farm Boar 
and Mr. Hoover on their farm 
policies, have a heart. More than 
that, have a mind. For now, even 
as thirty years ago, farm sur 
pluses constitute an economic 
hardening of the arteries for Unck 
Sam which can be cured only by 
the treatment being administered 
by the Federal Farm Board, which 
is to encourage cut acreage and to 
encourage the forming of farm co 
operatives to advertise and sell 
their surpluses so far as possible 
as branded specialties instead of 
staples to be used as roulette 
wheels by the trade speculators. 

The patient is a hard one t 
handle. The onlookers at the clini: 
are captious. But the patient is 
the most important patient in the 
economic world today and if the 
treatment is not successful, old 
Doc Farm Bloc will come along, 
take the patient away from the 
moderates and administer the de- 
benture treatment or the equaliza 
tion cure, for what that may mean 
to all business, including adver 
tising. 





Advance-Rumely Merges with 
Allis-Chalmers 


The Advance-Rumely Corporation, [a 
Porte, Ind., farming machinery, has 
been acquired by the Allis-Chalmer: 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. 





F, L. Parsloe Leaves Bohack 
F. L. Parsloe has resigned as comp 
troller of the H. C. Bohack Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Ageney man “ealis” 
THE BULLETIN 


In Philadelphia, Pa.—not 
Missouri—“nearly every- 
body reads The Bulletin.” 
Hence, few people dispute 
The Bulletin’s knowledge of 
the Quaker City market, 
but when The Bulletin sets 
itself up as a market au- 
thority on Kansas, and other 
points west, and tells the 
advertising world through 
the Satevepost that “you 
can’t sell to the prairies at a 
profit,” The Bulletin is just 
trying to cover too much 
territory. 


That Bulletin market ex- 
pert and others who think 
you can only sell goods 
profitably in the crowded 
cities should heed the com- 
ments of Leonard Painter, 
of the Ferry-Hanly Adver- 
lising Company, Kansas 
City. 

“Can't sell to the prairies 
at a profit?” comes back 
Mr. Painter, in challenging 
the Bulletin ad, “We have 






seen a ‘handful of people 
per acre’ in far better cir- 
cumstances to spend than 
office floors full of hard 
pressed stenographers and 
clerks. 


“While your breadlines 
were forming and your in- 
dustries curtailing employ- 
ment and wages to the bare 
minimum, the small towns 
and farmers of ‘the prairies’ 
were not suffering; and, in- 
deed, were prosperous 
enough to warrant the hun- 
dreds of country automobile 
dealers in buying $500,000 
worth of motor cars in 
Kansas City at the Feb- 
ruary Automobile Show. 
While many a manufacturer 
is losing or just breaking 
even on city sales, that same 
manufacturer is making his 
profits right at this time on 
rural community sales. 


“You really ought to 
come out and get ac- 
quainted. These prairies 


aren’t so tragically unin- 
habited or so lacking in 
buying power or so pitifully 
poor.” 


ers farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 


Topeka, Kansas 


CIRCULATION 957,063 
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New York and Account Representative 










DANA PARKER DOROTHY BERRY 
Radio Department Account Representative 
New York New York 








This Georgia manufacturer 












is ready for us, now 


E STARTED in a small way, with a good prod- 

uct, and he has built a solid, successful, fine 
business. But one man can do so much and no 
more. His business is just about to outgrow his 
one-man management. 

This Georgia manufacturer has plenty of sense. 
There’s as little chance that he will let his business 
run out of control as there is that he will let it choke 
to death. He is quite certain to make it grow more— 
for he has caught a glimpse of national markets and 
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Art Director 
New York 
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STALHAM L. WILLIAMS 
Writer 
Chicago 























MATTHEW N. HUFNAGEL 
Assistant Account Representative 
New York 


PAUL J. SENFT 
Office Manager 
New York 


he wants them. And one of the first things he’s sure 
to do, in building an organization for going after the 
big markets, is to call in a national advertising 
agency that sees eye to eye with him. So he’s ready 
for us, now. 

He does not need to enclose a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope when he invites us to come in 
and hang up our hat. We’re ready for him, too. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


+ BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building - 
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Comparison of cote! News Stand Revenue per issue 


Among leading magazines used to 
sell the man-market, True 
Detective Mysteries stands third 
in the amount of money actually 
spent at the news stands for each 
issue. An enviable position to 
be held by such a comparative 
newcomer. It indicates True De- 
tective Mysteries as a publication 
enjoying unusual _reader-interest 
in a large, free-spending market. 


The intensity of this reader-interest 
is proved by the trebling of True 


99.6% NEWS STAND SALE 


TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES 


MEN BUY 8 OUT OF EVERY 10 COPIES 


PRINTERS’ 


MEN SPEND OVER $150,000 
A MONTH FOR OUR MAGAZINE 
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Detective Mysteries’ circulation in 
a twenty-four-month period. Cur- 
rent rates are based on a 500,000 
circulation guarantee. Recent 
months have given our advertisers 
circulation bonuses of more than 
200,000—equivalent to getting an 
extra magazine on your schedule 
without paying for it. Aren't 
these substantial proofs that True 
Detective Mysteries deserves con- 
sideration for your schedule? 
Write for our reader survey. 2716 
Graybar Building, New York City. 
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Letters That Helped Engineers 
to Become Salesmen 


This Company Hired a Group of Young Engineers Inexperienced in the 
Art of Selling—Then It Set Out to Train Them 


Vil 


\ HEN the Neilan Company, 

Ltd., decided to employ engi- 
neers, rather than salesmen, to sell 
its regulation and control equip- 
ment, the problem of inducting 
these engineers into the mysteries 
of selling promptly became of 
paramount importance. 

Part of the training was carried 
ou by mail. The advice contained 
in some of these letters and bulle- 
tins is of practical use not only to 
salesmen in the industrial field, but 
to those in the general field as well. 
We are therefore publishing, in 
consecutive issues, seven letters 
that helped these engineers find the 
road to sales success. The seventh 
and last letter follows: 

. . 


Neiman Co., Lp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Foiey: 

It has been truthfully said that 
“more sales have been lost by talk- 
ing too much than by talking too 
little.” 

This is particularly true with the 
class of prospects to whom we sell 
our equipment. Almost without 
exception they are _ technically 
minded engineers. Men who are 
trained to work with known facts 
and figures and to shun guesses 
and hooey. 

You must state the facts about 
Neilan equipment to these fellows, 
Foley, and what is more you must 
not talk too much. Any engineer 
with a few years’ experience has 
developed certain ideas and you 
must flatter him to the extent of 
getting him to tell you about these 
notions. But you must keep the 
conversation about control prob- 
lems or plant processes closely 
allied with this subject. 

Last summer, Mrs. N. and I 
went into a salesroom to buy an 
automobile. The salesman seemed 
to know his product and at his sug- 
gestion we drove the car around 





for a demonstration. It appeared 
to meet our requirements and we 
returned and were ushered into 
one of the “closing incubators” for 
the finishing touches and the old 
dotted line act. 

We told the salesman everything 
hinged upon what he would allow 
us on our old car on a trade-in. 
He crudely ignored this question 
and launched into a lengthy narra- 
tion of things that had happened to 
him with different cars under all 
sorts of conditions. Now mind you 
we had already made up our minds 
to buy the car if the trade-in was 
right. As time dragged on, the 
wife looked at me and I drooped 
in return. Like the brook, he still 
babbled on! 

Finally thoroughly disgusted we 
escaped without ever finding out 
what we were to be allowed. That 
chap lost a sale by talking too 
much, for we bought another make 
of car. 

You’ve met many of this type of 
salesman. Heed their warning! 
Don’t talk too much! Tell your 
story in logical order and in simple 
language that the prospect can 
easily understand. Don’t force him 
to agree because he doesn’t get 
what you are telling him and 
doesn’t want you to know it. 

There isn’t much difference, 
Foley, between a star salesman and 
a mediocre one. But one of these 
differences is knowing when you 
have said enough. Maybe you 
don’t commit this offense but it is 
only by self-analysis that we are 
able to develop. Watch tomor- 
row’s calls and see if you are 
thoughtlessly saying more than is 
desirable. 

Here are a few rules that will 
cut out much waste tongue motion: 

1. Analyze your prospect’s needs 
before you begin your sales talk. 

z Don’t do all the talking your- 
self. 
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3. Never interfere when the 
prospect makes an objection. 

4. When he makes an objection 
always restate the objection so that 
you both clearly understand it. 

5. Inquire his reason for the ob- 
jection. 

6. Never argue with a prospect. 

7. Plan your sales talk so that it 
leads to a climax and action. 

An example of this last rule to 
bring the interview to a successful 
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close is ask the prospect if he 


wants stainless steel or cast iron 
trim. Thus you do not ask him 
to buy but make it easy for him 
to do so. 


And now, Foley, lest we violate 


our own advice and talk too much 
we will sign off for this week. 
Sincerely yours, 
NEILAN Co., Ltp., 
T. J. NEILAN, 
President 


Another Way to Make Phantom 
Photographs 


EMEMBER those 

phantom fingers, as 
used by Pompeian, 
which were described 
in Printers’ INK’s is- 
sue of January 1, 1931, 
on page 10? Those pic- 
tures were made by the 
double exposure meth- 
od, which was just the 
right method for the re- 
sults desired. But there 
are other ways to make 
phantom photographs— 
and the accompanying 
illustration is an ex- 
ample of what can be 
done by one of these 
other methods. 

This picture was made 
for P. & F. Corbin and 
appeared in one of that 
company’s business- 
paper advertisements. 
The company was de- 
sirous of featuring its 
catalog of “Colonial 
and Early English 
Hardware.” But it wanted to show 
something more than the cover; it 
wanted to open up the pages of 
the book. 

Ordinary practice would have 
dictated an everyday shot of the 
book lying open on a table. But 
Corbin’s advertising agency wasn’t 
satisfied with such a commonplace 
picture. Double exposure suggested 
itself, but even this, so it was 
thought, was not just the right 
technique. A solution to the prob- 
lem was finally found and this is 
the way the photographer made the 





illustration for the advertisement. 

He took three separate photo- 
graphs on three negatives. One 
was of the cover of the book and 
the other two of the opened book, 
showing the top and bottom respec- 


tively. These three negatives were 
placed on top of each other, and 
twisted and turned until just the 
right composition was arrived at. 
They were held in this position and 
a print was made of all three nega- 
tives at once. A minimum of re- 
touching was necessary and tlie 
final result was as shown above. 
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. ee | ae present 


market is largely 
a replacement market... 


automobile 








Here’s how California 
splits the second largest 
numerical and the highest 
per capita automobile 
ownership in the United 
States. 1930 registration 
show 1,941,969 passenger 
automobiles in the fifty- 
eight counties of the state. 
Of these, the Los Angeles 
shopping area, comprising 
Los Angeles county and 
five neighboring counties, 
have 973,509 autos, or over 
half the state’s total— 
manifestly one of the larg- 
est automobile _replace- 
ment markets in the United 
States. 

The Los Angeles market 
analyzed by itself shows 
that of its 973,509 automo- 
biles, 372,313 are owned in 
the city of Los Angeles and 
601,196 in the surrounding 
trade area. It is plain 
therefore that Los An- 
geles’ suburbs, neighboring 
cities and densely popu- 
lated fruit growing dis- 
tricts offer approximately 
twice as big a replacement 
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outlet as the city proper, 
and that a Los Angeles 
newspaper in order to ren- 
der an adequate advertis- 


ing service must be a 
“market” newspaper 
rather than a “city” news- 
paper. 


That is why the trend 
of automotive advertising 
is to the great market- 
wide morning newspaper 
—the Los Angeles Times, 
and why The Times dur- 
ing April carried more 
automobile display adver- 
tising than both other 
morning, or all three eve- 
ning newspapers, com- 
bined. 

Over 40% of Times’ circula- 
tion is concentrated in Los 
Angeles’ prosperous surround- 
ing buying area, and this circu- 
lation exceeds that of every 
other Los Angeles newspaper. 
Not only that, but outside as 
well as inside of Los Angeles 
The Times is delivered straight 
to the home. With 96% of its cir- 
culation delivered by carrier, it 
is read over the breakfast coffee 
everywhere from the downtown 
apartment house to the ranch 
home forty miles distant. 


Tos Angiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michi- 

gan Blvd., Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Repre- 

sentative: R. J. Bidwell Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White 
Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 














Who Shall Pay the Community 
Advertising Bill? 


Municipal Appropriation Seems to Be the Most Popular Method 


By Martin Keet 


Advertising and Promotion Director, 


PPROACHING the subject of 

community advertising is much 
like motoring down a broad boule- 
vard toward that ideal city de- 
scribed in the over zealous Cham- 
ber of Commerce booklet. The ride 
is replete with delightful sugges- 
tions of all the aesthetic and eco- 
nomic superlatives about which a 
wide world may be waiting eagerly 
to be told. But, like most modern 
journeys of the kind, sooner or 
later, there will be encountered that 
inevitable traffic policeman, Ade- 
quate Financing. 

It is not the intention here to 
risk a bawling out from the cop 
on the corner by arguing the rela- 
tive merits of the proper turn. 
Rather, it is to suggest an avenue 
leading toward the desired destina- 
tion, which, judging from the con- 
stantly increasing travel that way, 
quite evidently offers smooth go- 
ing, avoidance of questionable 
detours and ample opportunity to 
keep abreast of the procession at 
= least expenditure for gas and 
oil. 

Via Municipal Appropriation, 
reads the directional sign on the 
avenue. 

Twenty States, nearly half of all 
the States in the Union, either by 
specific legislation or in the ab- 
sence of prohibitory statutes, already 
permit municipalities within their 
borders to set apart such portion 
of their revenues as may be con- 
sidered necessary to pay the com- 
munity advertising bill. 

Of course the method varies. In 
some of the States, the empower- 
ing authority is conferred directly ; 
in others, by special charter; in a 
few, the absence of prohibitory 
legislation is construed to allow 
sufficient leeway to permit the 
municipality discretionary powers ; 
a few provide for the organization 
of, and appropriation to, Chambers 
of Commerce er similar bodies 
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Chamber of Commerce 


which may serve as the communit) 
advertising agency. Time and space 
will not permit discussion in detail 
of the wide range of legislation but 
excerpts from the laws of State; 
which come under this heading are 
submitted. Here are the States: 


Arizona, California, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, "Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, Nevada, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


Arizona provides under Section 
410, Revised Code, 1928, that “cities 
and towns may appropriate an 
nually from the general fund of 
the city or town, an amount not to 
exceed one-twentieth of 1 per cent 
of the assets available of the cit) 
or town, for the purposes of en 
couraging emigration, new indus 
tries and investment in said cities 
og towns, and to print and distrib- 
ute books, pamphlets, and maps ad- 
vertising the advantages of said 
city or town, and the common 
council may pay said sum to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
Trade or other commercial organ- 
izations . . . to be applied for the 
purposes herein enumerated.” 

California empowers the boards 
of supervisors of counties “to levy 
a special tax, not to exceed 2 cents 
of the $100 of existing valuation 
of all property within the county 
to be used for advertising, etc.’ 
with the proviso, that if the sum 
does not total $5,000 in any on 
year, the supervisors may meet the 
deficiency from the general fund 

Georgia has no general law on 
the subject, either, but “appropria- 
tion of municipal funds derived 
from taxation would be available 
for advertising purposes,” to quote 
the State Librarian, “only if the 
individual municipal charter em 
bodied provisions that would mak« 
such expenditure possible.” 

Iowa, however, under Chapter: 
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Contact 


Boston Transcript 


Purchasing Power 


The circulation of the Boston Evening 
Transcript represents, in good times and 
bad, a steady and tremendous purchasing 
power. Make contact with it through an 
advertisement in its columns—and sales 
of your product result. 


For each of the past four months the 
Boston Transcript has shown a gain in 
local retail advertising—because Boston 
merchants know the superior selling 
power of the Transcript. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


Boston 
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288, Code of owa, 1927, definitely 
grants the privilege. Section 5685 
provides that “any city in this State 
shall have power to establish . 

a department under control of the 
City Council, to be known as the 
Department of Publicity, Develop- 
ment and General Welfare, and 
the mayor, with the approval of 
the council, shall have the power 
to appoint a superintendent of such 
department and assistants . . . at 
such compensation as may be fixed 
by resolution of council.” The Iowa 
law is comprehensive indeed, and 
specifies the ways and sieans of 
operation and the purposes of the 
municipal publicity programs. 

Furthermore, it stipulates that 
“nothing in this chapter shall be 
construed as authorizing cities to 
invest any funds raised by taxation 
in private enterprises or to pay 
from such funds, any bonuses for 
same.” The department, further- 
more, “can only be established upon 
the approval of 60 per cent of the 
legal voters of said city,” and the 
expenses “may be defrayed out of 
any and all funds received by such 
city from fines and penalties,” and 
out of any unexpended balances, 
“not derived from general taxation 
nor from special taxes levied for 
other purposes. 

Kansas covers the situation un- 
der Section 13-1441, 1930, Supple- 
ment to the Revised Statutes of 
1923, to the effect that, “cities of 
the first class, containing a popu- 
lation of 20,000 or less, are au- 
thorized to levy upon all property 
in said city a tax not to exceed 
one-half of one mill for the pur- 
pose of creating a fund to be used 
in securing manufacturing con- 
cerns for such city.” 

Kentucky, under Chapter 87, Act 
of 1928, authorizes, “the incorpora- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce, to 
provide for their government and 
the collection of dues, and to au- 
thorize appropriations thereto by 
city councils and city commis- 
sioners of cities of the third and 
fourth class.” 

Maine, according to the Revised 
Statutes, 1930, specifies that “any 
city or town may appropriate any 
sum, not exceeding one mill on a 
dollar, based on the valuation of 
the preceding year, to be expended 
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and used for advertising the nat 
ural resources, advantages and at 
tractions of the State or such city 
or town.” 

Massachusetts, under an amend 


ment to Chapter 40, General Laws, 
1930, provides 


approved April 16, 
that “a city or town which accept 
this section may appropriate an 
nually, a sum not exceeding two 
hundredths of 
assessed valuation of the preceding 
year, but in no event more tha: 
$50,000 in any one year, for th 
purpose of advertising its re 
sources, advantages and attractions 
provided, however, that to eac! 
such appropriation, a sum at least 
equal to the amount thereof shall 
previously have been contribute: 
by public subscription, or by dona 
tion or legacy . . . to be expende:! 
for the aforesaid purposes.” Further 
provisions are that the funds must 
be expended under the direction oi 
the mayor and city councilmen o: 
selectmen, and that two or more 
municipalities having the same ad 
vertising advantages in common, 
may pool their funds. 

Mississippi, under the State Cod: 
of 1930, Section 284, permits th: 
municipal or county authorities, in 
their discretion, to “set aside, ap 
propriate and expend moneys, not 
to exceed one mill of their respec 
tive valuation and assessment for 
the purpose of advertising and 
bringing into favorable notice, the 
opportunities, possibilities and re 
sources | of such municipality or 
county.” The law furthermore per- 
mits the municipality or county to 
co-operate, if desired, “with any 
State-wide movement or any State 
organization in putting over a 
State-wide campaign or program. 
Incidentally, this law specifies the 
kind of advertising, i. e., “news- 
paper and magazine, literature, 
publicity, expositions, public enter- 
tainment or other form of adver 
tising or publicity, which in the 
judgment of the board or boards, 
will be helpful toward advancing 
the moral, financial and other in- 
terests of such municipality or 
county.” 

Montana, under Chapter 107, 
Laws of Montana, 1927, permits 
the boards of county commissioners 
to make “an appropriation from 
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the general fund of the county for 
the purpose of advertising the agri- 
cultural, commercial, mining, man- 
ufacturing, labor or other resources 
of the county,” through the State 
Department of Agriculture, Labor 
and Industry, exhibits and exposi- 
tions, restricting the appropriations 
as follows: first or second class 
counties, $1,000; third class, $500; 
all other classes of counties, $250. 

New Jersey, under the so-called 
Home Rule Act, Laws of 1927, 
Section 9, Article 37, Chapter 152, 
provides: “Every municipality may 
appropriate funds for the purpose 
ot advertising the advantages of 
the municipality.” Chapter 7, Laws 
of 1917, grants similar powers to 
townships, and Chapter 154, Laws 
of 1926, permits counties to do 
likewise. 

New York, by authority of the 
amended sections, 13-A, anc 13-B, 
General City Laws, permits any 
third-class_ city, by resolution 
adopted by a majority of the voters 
at any special or general election, 
to establish a publicity fund in 
such amount as the resolution may 
provide, to be “expended for ad- 
vertising the advantages of such 
city as a winter or summer resort, 
or otherwise, securing conventions, 
and to promote the general com- 
mercial and industrial welfare of 
the city, and for these purposes 
may raise by taxation, a sum not 
exceeding one thousand dollars per 
annum.” Section 89, of the Village 
Law, grants to villages the identical 
authority. 

Nevada has no general law per- 
mitting municipal taxation for ad- 
vertising purposes, but the various 
municipalities may by ordinance, 
grant financial assistance to their 
respective Chambers of Commerce. 

Oregon, Code 1930, permits mu- 
nicipalities to appropriate from the 
general fund a “reasonable sum, 
not to exceed $5,000 annually,” for 
city advertising and publicity, and 
furthermore, authorizes the levying 
of a special tax for the purpose 
contingent upon the vote of the 
people. 

Rhode Island, under Chapter 
1016, Public Laws, 1927, allows 
cities and towns to appropriate a 
sum not exceeding one-quarter of 
a mill on the dollar of ratable 
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property, based on the previous 
year’s assessed valuation, to be ex- 
pended “for the purposes of adver- 
tising the resources, advantages 
and attractions of the community.” 
Under special acts of 1924 and 
1925 respectively, the cities of New- 
port and Westerly were authorized 
to appropriate specific sums an- 
nually for advertising these cities 
as “summer and winter resorts.” 
Newport was permitted to spend a 
maximum of $5,000 for these pur- 
poses, and Westerly, $10,000. 

South Dakota, under the pro- 
visions of Chapter 230, Section 
6170, sessions laws of 1923, per- 
mits municipalities to levy one 
mill on the dollar of taxable prop- 
erty, for the purpose of “advertis- 
ing the city’s advantages and pos- 
sibilities to the world as a home 
and as a location for factories and 
other legitimate enterprises,” and 
provides that taxes be collected as 
are other levies. . While the ex- 
penditure of this fund shall be 
within the jurisdiction of the 
municipal authorities, the law 
further provides that “in case there 
is in such city a body of citizens 
organized as a commercial club, in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
State, for the purpose of develop- 
ing such city and protecting and 
advancing its interests, the govern- 
ing body of such city, may in its 
discretion, turn over such fund or 
any part thereof to such association 
for payment of expenses incurred 
by advertising and publicity as 
aforesaid.” 

Texas, under an act presented in 
February of the present year, au- 
thorizes cities and towns of 5,000 
population or less to establish and 
maintain chambers of commerce 
and provides that the municipality 
may appropriate necessary revenues 
for the support of these organiza- 
tions. The total amount of the 
appropriation for any one year 
shall not exceed three mills on the 
dollar, however. By this act, the 
term “chamber of commerce,” shall 
mean “an organization, created for 
the purpose of advertising the 
business, social, recreational, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and _ other 
activities usually sponsored by or- 
ganizations of this character.” 

Vermont, by the Act of 1927, 
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Some Simple 
Subtraction 





3,709,000 
-2,069,000 


1,640,000 











"HERE are two ways to consider—and adverti 
“  to—the Philadelphia market. 


One way is to think of this market in terms of the Cit 
of Philadelphia alone—2,069,000 people. 


PUBLIC efe23 LEDGER | T 


MORNING EVENING 
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A. B. C. Philadelphia and its suburban area—843,- 
{7 families, 3,709,000 people. 


imple subtraction reveals a difference between 


709,000 and 2,069,000 of 1,640,000. 


eep this figure—1,640,000—before you. It repre- 
mts the population of Philadelphia’s A. B. C. subur- 
zn area—more people than live in the suburbs of any 

er American city with the single exception of New 
ork; more people than live in Baltimore and Boston 
pombined. 


hese 1,640,000 people represent the cream of the 
hiladelphia market because their incomes are the 
gest and they have the ability and desire to buy 
erything that adds to the enjoyment of living. 


io one Philadelphia newspaper can give the adver- 
ser adequate coverage of Philadelphia and its subur- 
an area for the simple reason that no one newspaper 
as the circulation volume necessary to reach the 
13,067 families in this great market. 


-Bhere is only one way to obtain 100% coverage. It is 
trough the Curtis-Martin group of Philadelphia 
|Rwspapers—the Morning, Evening and Sunday 
Bublic Ledger and the Morning and Sunday Phila- 
elphia Inquirer. 


ou should have all the facts. 


EWSPAPERS, INC. 


SUNDAY 
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permits “any incorporated town or 
village to appropriate such sums 
of money as may be deemed neces- 
sary for the purpose of advertising 
the scenic beauties and municipal 
advantages.” 

Virginia, by an amendment 
adopted 1928 to the law of 1924, 
authorizes the cities and towns of 
the State, except the cities of Rad- 
ford, Charlottesville and Bristol, 
the towns of Kenbridge and Vic- 
toria, and the towns in Montgomery 
and Franklin counties, to appro- 
priate a maximum of 1 per cent of 
all annual revenues “in advertising 
and giving publicity to their re- 
sources and advantages.” Under 
this act Roanoke’s appropriation 
for these purposes may not exceed 
$3,000 : 

Wisconsin, under Section 6604, 
revised Statutes of 1929, permits 
municipalities, contingent upon the 
vote of the people, to appropriate 
annually, in cities of the first class, 
not more than $4,000; in cities of 
the second class, not more than 
$3,000; and in cities of the third 
and fourth classes, not more than 
$2,000, “to aid and encourage the 
location of manufacturing, indus- 
trial and commercial plants, and 
for other purposes designed to in- 
crease population, taxable property 
and business prosperity.” 

Admittedly, these are days of 
curtailment and retrenchment. Any 
proposal that involves expenditure 
of money, particularly if the rev- 
enues are contingent upon taxation, 
is bound to evoke discussion ; per- 
haps acrimonious comment or 
strenuous objection. Yet modern 
business scrutinizes its advertising 
appropriation and measures its bud- 
get by the yardstick of definite, 
rather than anticipated results. Can 
communities, in these days of 
spirited competition, do less? 

Modern business promotes its 
sales by constant study of present 
markets and continuous search for 
new outlets. Thorough research and 
careful surveys determine whether 
or not, and how, the prospective 
customer’s requirements can be 
filled and competition met. Should 
communities do less? 

Whether the bill should be paid 
via the medium of membership 
dues, doriations or subscriptions 
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offered voluntarily through the 
civic or business group, or, from 
the community tax pocketbook, is 
something else again. It is not the 
intention here to argue with the 
traffic policeman. 

Nevertheless, traffic in increasing 
volume, is a-rolling down the 
avenue! 


Wins New England Golf 
Meet 


Winthrop Taylor, of Paul Block & 
Associates, Boston, won low net honors 
at the annual golf tournament of the 
New England Advertising Golf Associa- 
tion held at the Mount Tom Golf Club 
last week. Second low net honors were 
won by Otto Kolstad, of the C. F, 
Church Manufacturing Company. Other 
low net winners, in the order of scor- 
ing, were: George Merritt, 
Graham, J. A. Travers, R. A. With- 
erell, Estry Charak, Harry H. Caswell, 


Roy Bowen, and Charles Vautrain. 


Salt Lake City Has New Mail 


Order Business 
The Western Mail Order Corporation 
has been formed with headquarters in 
the Ness Building, Salt Lake City, to 
assist manufacturers in the distribution 
of their products. Only products man- 
ufactured in Utah will be handled. An 
advertising campaign, using magazines, 
newspapers and direct mail, is planned. 
Frederick Walker is president. Sen- 
ter Walker is vice-president and F. A. 

Eldredge is business manager. 


To Represent New African 


Paper 
The Northern Rhodesia News is the 
name of a new newspaper that will be 
published at N’dola, Northern Rhodesia, 
beginning about the end of November. 
The new paper will appear twice weekly, 
though it is intended eventually to pub- 
lish it daily. S. S. Koppe & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representatives, New 
York, will represent the new publica- 

tion in the United States. 


Roanoke Papers Acquire Radio 


Station 
Times-World Corporation, Roa- 
noke, Va., publisher of the Roanoke 
Times and World-News, has _ pur- 
chased radio station WDBJ from the 
Richardson-Wayland Electrical Corpora- 
tion. The Richardson-Wayland com- 
pany will continue to operate the sta 
tion for the next year. 


The 


Appoints Houlihan 
The Biltmore Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, auto accessories, has 
appointed the office at that city of 
James Houlihan, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct a mewspaper adver 
tising campaign on the Pacific Coast. 
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$425,000,000 
Trading Center 


The recent Census figures reveal the following 
facts about Greater Louisville: 


Within its limits are more than 5,000 retail 
and wholesale outlets and 819 manufacturing 
plants. 


Its annual retail and wholesale trade exceeds 


$425,000,000. 


The value of its manufactured products is more 
than $315,000,000 annually. 


More than 68,500 men and women are employed 
in retail and wholesale businesses and in manu 
facturing. 


@ The annual payroll to these 68,500 wage earners 
and salaried employees exceeds $84,000,000. 


This metropolitan area as well as its market— 
KENTUCKIANA—<can be reached and sold at one low 
cost through this single medium— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


—MEMBERS— 

Audit Bureau of Circulations 
100,000 Group of American Cities 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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DAILY COST--Less than $7We 


Here is an example of how the 2,500 car cards could | 
displayed in the Street Cars every day at a monthly c 
of $2,250: 


Cards 
Cities Population Displayed 

Detroit 1,568,662 600 
CRORE TIOUEED 6 occscccass 168,592 50 
Davenport 60,751 60 
Des Moines 142,559 90 
Denver 287,861 150 
Salt Lake City 140,267 100 
Seattle 365,583 200 
Spokane 115,514 60 
Tacoma 106,817 60 
Newark 442,337 400 
Jersey City 316,715 175 
Hoboken 59,261 100 
Wilmington 106,597 75 
Allentown 92,563 85 
Altoona 82,054 40 
115,967 45 

Johnstown 66,993 
Lancaster 59,949 40 
McKeesport 54,632 40 
Wilkes Barre 86,626 5 


(5% Excess Display 
Guaranteed ) 495,55 2,500 


The average Street Car of the United States no 
carries more than 17,000 passengers monthly. 
that basis, 2,500 cars in these 21 cities carry mo 
than 42,500,000 passengers every month. This fi 
ures 100,000 circulation for every $5. Street C: 
advertising circulation is the lowest cost, definite 
known circulation in existence. 
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$7#WVe may be needed now! 


LEADING advertising agent recently recom- 

mended to his client that Street Car advertising 
ould be used in certain large cities where all of their 
er forms of advertising had failed to stop the steady 
cline in sales. In boom times this advertising agent 
d this particular client did not consider it important 
ough to give consideration to Street Car advertising. 


»w—although we do not pay commissions—this adver- 
ing agent thinks that the every-day appeal of Street 
br advertising may be just what is needed. 


bviously, the every-day appeal of Street Car adver- 
ing is needed in good and bad times, especially when it 
understood that the every-day appeal of Street Car 
vertising costs very much less than occasional appeals 
other mediums. 


course, we are prejudiced in favor of Street Car 
vertising because we know that the more often 
e consumers are reminded of a product, the 
ore often they will buy it and so we ask—why 
ould anyone hesitate to recommend the use of 
reet Car advertising for any product of low cost 
d possible frequent purchase? 


Aone 


National Advertising Manager 

STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
220 WEST 42NpD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Offices in all large cities) 
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Put a REAL Sales Letter 
on the job 


June II, 1038 


—the VISUALETTER 


gets results on a small “drawing account” 


F you want Inquiries, with business concerns have 


resultant Sales, the Visua- 
Letter will give you a decided 
advantage over the ordinary 
type of sales-letter with en- 
closed, illustrated folder. 


The VisuaLetter combines 
both of these necessary sales- 
letter elements in ONE 
mailing piece. It gets special 
attention because of a novel, 
yet simple, method of fold- 
ing. Its greatly improved 
form enables you to stage 
your selling points more 
dramatically—and eftectively. 


You don’t have to experi- 
ment with VisuaLetters. 
Some of America’s foremost 


quickly removed VisuaLet 
ters from the “experiment” 
class through their use in 
successful mailing campaigns, 


Ask for the facts. 


VisuaLetters do not perform 
miracles, but they may be 
just what you need to stimu 
late new activity in sluggish 
territories and to provide 
encouraging leads for your 
salesmen. VisuaLetters are 
patented. We have the ex 
clusive right to manufacture 
and sell VisuaLetters in Man- 
hattan. 


Let us show you the Visua- 
Letter record. 
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Four New Customers a 
Minute 


J. Frankwin Forecanp 
New York City 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kindly advise if you have any 
statistics as to how many children 
are born in the United States every 
day . . . every year . . and are 
there statistics for this in the va- 
rious cities? 

G. Byer. 

a LETTER like this enables us 
A to point out one of the real 
and basic reasons why advertising 
should be continuous even in bad 
times. People keep on being born 
at the bottom of business cycles, 
as well as on the way up and at 
the top. The stork doesn’t seem 
to know all the troubles we have 
been having lately. 

The number of births in the 
United States in 1930 was approxi- 
mately 2,150,000. This works out 
so that the manufacturer may con- 
sider that there are 245 new cus- 
tomers born every hour, or four a 
minute. 

During the same period ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 people died, 
or more than two customers a 
minute went off the prospect list. 

Each year a new group of po- 
tential customers comes along 
through the grammar schools and 
private schools of the country, 
who do not know until they read 
it in print or hear it over the ra- 
dio that Ivory means soap, that 
Packard is the name of an auto- 
mobile or that girls can keep kiss- 
able by smoking Old Golds. 

In order to discover just how 
many new customers are born 
each day, hour and minute in the 
various cities, the curious will 
have to communicate with the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics of each 
city which particularly interests 
them. 

It is also interesting to figure 
out that if four new customers are 
born per minute, at least three 
per minute come to the point where 
some manufacturer is going to tell 
them about the thing he has for 
sale for the first time, if he wants 
to secure their trade and good- 
will when they grow up. The 
manufacturer sitting down with 
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pencil and paper, figuring over 
his advertising appropriation for 
the coming year, might well take 
this fact into consideration as he 
ponders whether there is really 
anyone in the United States who 
by this time doesn’t know his name, 
his trade-mark and what he makes. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Heneph Corporation in Test 
Campaign 

A test campaign in newspapers is be- 
ing conducted by Street & Finney, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, for Ri- 
An tablets, a pharmaceutical product 
made by the Heneph Corporation, King- 
ston, N. About seven towns are 
being used in the test campaign. 


Insulator Account to Harlan 


The Cook Porcelain Insulator Corpo- 
ration, Cambridge, Ohio, high and low 
voltage insulators, has appointed the 
Jesse R. Harlan Company, Cincinnati 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Direct mail and business 
papers will be used. 


Appoints Tynion Agency 

The H. C. White Company, Benning- 
ton, Vt., has ap m2 David A. 
Tynion, Syracuse, x. - advertising 
agency, to direct the PF. of its 
juvenile furniture and vehicles. This is 
in addition to the advertising of 
White’s Ezyrest, summer furniture, 
handled by Tynion. 


“Charm” 


To Represent 
Charm, Newark, N. J., 


has appointed 
Weil, McGinniss & Sloman, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, as its 
representative in both the New Jersey 
and national fields. Robert Warner has 
resigned as advertising manager of 
Charm. 


Pie Account to Ad-Staff 
Agency 

Pie Company, Los An- 
geles, has appointed the Ad-Staff Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Radio advertising 
is being used. 


Appoint Albert Frank 
The Los Angeles office of Albert Frank 
& Company, advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of Diamond-U tire inflators, a product 
of the Service Equipment Company of 
that city. 


The Johnson 


Frank Tierney, formerly with the Los 
Angeles Examiner and the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, has started his own ad- 
vertising business at Portland, Oreg., 
with offices in the Terminal Sales 
Building. 
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What Muncie Is Doing, Other 
Cities Can Do 


AN unemployment survey, con- 
ducted in Muncie, Ind., 
showed that all but a handful of 
skilled workers in the building in- 
dustry were idle. There were no 
immediate prospects of work or in- 
come. New building projects were 
out of the question. 

A half loaf is better than none. 
If the half loaf is unobtainable, a 
few morsels are better than noth- 
ing at all. It was pointed out that 
there were thousands of such 
morsels, represented by little re- 
pair jobs, that if the repairs that 
were actually needed were started 
immediately it would provide work 
for every man in the local build- 
ing industry for five years. 

A small group agreed to under- 
write a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement. This appeared on a 
Sunday. Contractors reported re- 
ceiving numbers of telephone calls 
from prospects and by noon, on 
Monday, a dozen new jobs were 
under way. Dealers in paint, wall- 
paper, hardware and other supplies 
reported the best business day in 
months. 


+ 


Encouraged by this response, the 
leaders went out to enlist the aid 
of others in the campaign. The 
small group grew to eighty con- 
tributing members. Within a week, 
the movement had become a com- 
munity project. Other full-page 
advertisements followed, citing ex- 
amples of what was being accom- 
plished, listed the names of those 
known to have started improving 
their properties. 

At the close of the second week, 
115 modernizing jobs were under 
way and more than 300 men had 
been put to work. Thirty-two of 
these improvements were photo- 
graphed and made the basis of 
full-page copy. 

The sponsors have made plans 
to continue the campaign over a 
long period. They say that to stop 
now would be to lose much of the 
cumulative value of their advertis- 
ing. The plan emanated from the 
building trade section of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce where repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, con- 
tractors and suppliers meet on 
common ground. 


+ 


Swiss Cheese Smells a Rat 


HE Switzerland Cheese Asso- 

ciation, controlling all genuine 
loaf cheese made in Switzerland, is 
rightfully proud of its trade-mark, 
which consists of the word 
“Switzerland” stenciled radially in 
large red letters on its cheeses. 
Recently the association contracted 
its lungs, inhaled deeply and 
forcefully, and recognized the un- 
mistakable odor of rodent. The 
resulting investigation revealed 
two cases of the bootleg selling of 
cheese bearing imitations of the 
association’s trade-mark. 

In both cases the Federal Courts 
awarded the association damages as 
well as all profits made by the two 
concerns adjudged guilty of de- 
ceiving the public in the matter of 


cheeses which they had sold 

Early in the month of May, 
Judge John C. Knox, in the New 
York Federal District Court, 
granted a permanent injunction 
against Raisin & Levin, Inc., for 
infringement. 

Later in the month Judge 
Grover C. Moscowitz, in the Fed- 
eral District Court in Brooklyn, 
held A. Quinn’s Sons to be in- 
fringing the trade-mark of the as- 
sociation. 

In deciding the case, Judge 
Moscowitz pointed out that the 
trade-mark of the association is 
very valuable, because “Plaintiff 


has spent $750,000 in a period of 
three and one-half years in adver- 
tising this cheese.” 
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House Steward formally recognized as Public Benefactor after introducing 
Mason delicacies to the Dining Room. 


Fortnum & 


The Commentaries Cross the Sea 


TS Commentaries of Fortnum 
& Mason have crossed the sea 
and are making their American 
debut in class publications, ap- 
parently none the worse for their 
trans-oceanic trip or for the slight 
American accent that they have 
necessarily acquired. The adver- 
tising of that London purveyor of 
rare delicacies needs no introduc- 
tion to us. It stands out in the 
American advertising mind as the 
unique example of a series of ad- 
vertising messages that were col- 
lected into book form recently and 
sold to the public, for cash. With 
the opening of the New York shop 
of Fortnum & Mason this whimsi- 
cal advertising, based on sheer 
good humor, has traversed the 
\tlantic to stimulate an American 
advertising appetite. 

The spirit of Fortnum & Mason’s 


+ 


American advertising is essentially 
the same as that of the famed 
Commentaries which were the re- 
sult of the genius of Stuart 
Menzies. They have been toned 
down somewhat, of course, the 
more properly to fit a country 
lacking the aristocratic titles and 
customs of Great Britain. Like 
their English forebears the Amer- 
ican advertisements pay no heed to 
the rules of advertising. They are 
written strictly in fun. 

And how does such whimsical 
advertising appeal to the hard- 
boiled American public? Already 
many requests have been received 
for copies of the advertisements 
and for a collection of them, if 
such a collection is planned—re- 
quests that prophesy an American 
edition of the Commentaries in the 
near future. 


— 


Doctors Condemn Misleading Ads 


HE Medical Society of New 

Jersey, meeting at its 165th 
convention, has unanimously 
adopted a resolution calling on 
publishers and operators of radio 
stations to refuse advertising con- 
taining. alleged endorsements of 
physicians in such a manner as to 
mislead the public and misrepresent 
public opinion. 

. H. O. Reik, executive secre- 
tary, said: “We believe that the 
medical profession should conduct 
a definite, aggressive campaign 
against the false and misleading 





advertising now being presented in 
papers and magazines and broad- 
cast by radio, because so much of 
it concerns the health of the peo- 
ple.” As publisher of the society’s 
journal he has used its columns 
consistently to attack the methods 
used by several commercial firms 
in their advertising. 

The resolution calls upon all 
physicians to guard their own 


reputations and the reputation of 
the profession by refusing to per- 
mit such misleading and unethical 
use of their names or opinions. 





How to Use Chain-Store Statistics 


in Selling Campaigns 


The “Unchained Chain” Is a Factor Which, If Unconsidered, Is Likely 
to Wreck a Merchandising Program 


By William Nelson Taft 


Editorial Director, The Retail Ledger Publications 


O you know Staunton, Va., 
the home of Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy and famed as the 
birthplace of Woodrow Wilson? 
It’s a fairly typical Southern 
city, housing 11,990 people who 
purchase their groceries, clothes, 
drugs, hardware and jewelry just 
as most of us do. In the opinion 
of many, that would mean that a 
considerable portion of their buy- 
ing is done through chain stores 
of one sort or another, for we 
are still being told that the chains 
are taking an increasingly large 
share of business away from the 
independent stores. 

An interesting, provocative the- 
ory. The only thing wrong with 
it is that it doesn’t happen to be 
true, unless you are very lax in 
your definition of the term “chain.” 

A “chain,” as the Bureau of 
the Census defines it, is “an or- 
ganization composed of two or 
more retail stores owned by and 
operated under one management.” 
But, as the Census Bureau very 
clearly points out, there are chains 
and chains. There is, for example, 
the “national chain,” with units in 
many different parts of the coun- 
try, and the “sectional chain,” with 
units in certain geographical areas 
only. These are both sub-divisions 
of the chain system as it is gen- 
erally recognized. 

Then, in addition—very, very 
much in addition at the present 
time—there are the classifications 
referred to as “branch stores” and 
“local chains.” The former dif- 
fers from the latter mainly in the 
method of merchandising and the 
relation of the various stores to 
each other. A system of “branch 


stores” revolves around a domi- 
nant parent store, from which the 
branches grow and from whose 
stocks the branches draw most of 
their merchandise for sale. A 





“local chain,” on the other hand, 
is a group of substantially smaller 
stores under the same ownership 
and operation, merchandised from 
a central warehouse or other com- 
mon point, but not from the stocks 
of a parent store. In the case of 
either “branches” or “local chains,” 
the majority of the stores are lo- 
cated in and around one city. 

Now, cutting back to Staunton, 
Va., selected at random from 
among the 700 communities on 
which we now have reliable dis- 
tribution and sale figures, do we 
find that the “chain stores’”—mean- 
ing the national and _ sectional 
chains—have anything approaching 
a monopoly of retail business? 
Not by several parasangs! 


Independents Doing 68.5 Per 
Cent of Business 


In the first place, the single- 
store independents of Staunton, in 
cluding a large percentage which 
remain in existence by only the 
thinnest of margins, are doing 
68.5 per cent of the city’s retail 
business. But this does not mean 
that the “chains” are doing the 
other 31.5 per cent for, when we 
break this up, we find that the 
national and sectional chain units 
in Staunton do only 10.9 per cent 
of the total. What, then, be- 
comes of the other 20.6 per cent? 

By far the greatest portion of 
it—19 per cent to be precise—goes 
to the “local chains and branch 
systems,” owned and operated by 
local interests and therefore quite 
as much entitled to be classified 
as “independent stores” as any of 
the single stores of the city. 

Whether Staunton can be re- 
garded as typical of the situation 
as it exists at the moment is the 
first question which arises. Spe- 
cifically and definitely, the answer 
is “No”—for the simple reason 
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Quote and 





From the book, “Total Circula- 
tion 1,” which recently burst upon 
an unsuspecting advertising world, 
we take the following: 

Ouote. 

‘Oh, yes, you say. Banks use 
vaults and locks and _ stationery, 
and cages and all that sort of para- 
phernalia. 

Ah! That is where advertisers 
have been missing their big bet. 
Banks use, and therefore buy, 
typewriters, rugs, furniture, books, 
bookcases, uniforms, marble, metal, 
restaurant equipment. They buy 
and use everything and anything 
that any business house buys and 
uses, because Banks are business 
houses, and they do business as 
business does business. 


AIMERICAN 


This is not just selling talk. It’s 
fact. We’ve just proved it. Here’s 
the news: 

The Journal has just completed ° 


the most thorough, painstaking, 
utterly amazing survey of the Bank 
Market that ever has been at- 
tempted. Not the reader-interest, 
circulation-breakdown, we-asked- 
twenty-thousand-women sort of 
survey, but a survey of the Bank 
Market as a market for anything 
you see advertised in mass papers, 
class papers or newspapers.” 

Unquote. 

If you haven't seen a copy of 
this book, or the survey, just drop 
us a line on your business letter- 
head and we'll send you one pronto 
—and no obligation, of course. 


BANKERS 


Alssociation 


JOURNAL 


22 EAST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 


Edited by James E. Clark @ Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 
ll. Kenyon Pope, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago @ R. J. Birch & Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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@ SAN FRANCISCO 


ON BEHALF OF SANFRANCISCOS SEVEN HUN- 
DRED FIFTY NEWSDEALERS WE CONGRATU- 
LATE MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS ON THE 
ACQUISITION OF LIBERTY STOP LIBERTY EN- 
JOYS A PHENOMENAL DEMAND SALE IN 
METROPOLITAN SANFRANCISCO STOP OUR 
NEWSDEALERS HEAR THE WORDS QUOTE GIVE 
ME A LIBERTY UNQUOTE MORE FREQUENTLY 
THAN IN THE DEMAND FOR ANY OTHER 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE STOP LIBERTY PREDOMI- 
NATES IN WEEKLY MAGAZINE SALES IN OUR 
FINANCIAL’ DISTRICT AND IN SUCH CLUBS AS 
OLYMPIC CLUB AND HOTELS AS STFRANCIS AND 
PALACE STOP WHOLESALERS LIKE OURSELVES 
KNOW THAT THE MACFADDEN ORGANIZATION 
COORDINATING AS IT DOES THE THREE VITAL 
DEPARTMENTS OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHING 
VIZ CIRCULATION EDITORIAL AND ADVERTIS- 
ING WILL OFFER US BIGGER AND BRIGHTER 
VISTAS OF CIRCULATION AND PROFITS AND 
ASSURE YOU HIGHER NET SALES WHERE SALES 
ARE A SOUND FOUNDATION TO AMERICAS PO- 
TENTIALLY GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
STOP WE KNOW THAT LIBERTY WILL THRIVE 
AS ALL MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS HAVE ON 
A BASIS OF FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN APPEAL 
WHICH ASSURES DEMAND SALES ON THE NEWS- 
STANDS TO VOLUNTARY PURCHASERS STOP AS 
OUR PART IN THE ENERGETIC MACFADDEN 
CAMPAIGN TO COME WE AND OUR RETAIL 
OUTLETS IN SANFRANCISCO ASSURE YOU OF 
OUR ENTHUSIASTIC COOPERATION TO MAKE 
OUR PURPOSEFUL AIM AN INCREASE FROM 
THIRTY SIX THOUSAND TO FORTY THOUSAND 
NET SALES EACH WEEK IN THE CITY BY THE 
GOLDEN GATE 


SMITH NEWS CO. 
ERNIE SMITH 


e WASHINGTON 


It was with great surprise and with 
much satisfaction that I learned that Ma 
fadden had taken over Liserty. 


Ever since Liserty came into the ma 
azine field it had enjoyed a voluntary sal 
with practically no effort. The sale ke 
right on growing, and now we are selli 
over 25,000 copies in Washington, whid 
is by far the greatest sale of any magazi 
in this city. 

The sale that Lisgrty enjoys at tt 
various Government departments is 
tounding, as compared to other magazine 


I have been distributing magazines a 
newspapers all my life, and have ne\ 
experienced such a spontaneous demai 
and tremendous growth as Lisperty Ma 
azine has enjoyed in this city. 

I believe that under Macfadden owne 
ship, Liperty sales will grow to great 


heights. 


You can rest assured that I will dom 
best to help you put over the Lisery 
Magazine in this territory. 


District News Company 
Joszen G. Orrenstern, Oum 
















June 


Liberty) 


— seven corners of the country come 
these statements in response to the an- 
nouncement of LIBERTY'S acquisition by 
Macfadden Publications 
They are presented as being typical of the 
host of messages, both oral and written, 
received from the 1200 wholesalers handling 
Laperty a// over the United States. 
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ATLANTA 


e news that Macfadden Publications 
bd bought Liserty was a very pleasant 
rprise, and we want to congratulate you 
making the deal. Liserty has the larg- 
t voluntary sale of any magazine we 
ndle, and under the Macfadden manage- 
ent has great possibilities of showing a 
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e ROCHESTER 


It was great news to learn that the Mac- 
fadden Publications Incorporated has 
taken over the publication of Liserty 
Weekly. 

The sale of Liserty in Rochester is 
larger than that of any other publication, 
and under Macfadden direction I am sure 
that it will far exceed any previous cir- 
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- ;nomenal growth in the coming years. culation figures attained by this pub- 

nto the MEE Believing in Macfadden Publications as lication. 

untary “lic do, you can count on our putting our Manson News Acency 
he sale a ry best efforts behind Liserty to see a. Beacmnee 

ve are sellin 3 : 

sate, wil at it gets a big increase in Atlanta. e CHICAGO 

ny magazi R & R News Conmawr, Inc. I want to congratulate Macfadden on 
it J. McF. Newy, Partner taking over Liserty Weekly. 

I believe Lisgrty will have the greatest 
njoys at ti PITTSBURGH newsstand circulation of any five cent 
ments is a ¢ congratulate Macfadden Publishing weekly. Knowing that Macfadden will 
f magazine any on the acquisition of Liserty. improve on Liserty I expect to see large 

; be . increases in sales throughout the U. S. 
agazines amis publication, we believe, has a larger Goats Gliniaien ante 


have nev@pluntary sale than anything of its kind 
the country. At least, this is true in the 


Cnas. Levy 
ous demar 


IBERTY Ma 


ttsburgh territory. Circulation of Lis- 
ry is growing very rapidly in this field, 


e NEW YORK 


f i il : May I take this opportunity of congratu- 

Bton on nd sa ge er ae ae = ye The lating the Macfadden Organization upon 
estern Pennsylvania News Company ci , 

w to great y pan} taking over Liperrty. 


[ will do ml With 


bpes to take a very active part in the 
locess. 


Macfadden and their modern 


the Lisextiethods, we have every reason to believe 
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¢ circulation of Liserty can be doubled 
this territory within a very reasonable 
me, 

Western Pennsytvania News Co. 
Gro. F. Cattanan, President 








I have watched closely the rapid, up- 
ward climb of Lisgrry sales during the 
last few years, and I think the Macfadden 
Organization will not only continue this 
splendid sales record, but do even better. 

In Greater New York, I predict that 
Liserty sales will show a substantial 
increase during 1931. 

INTERBOROUGH News Company 


S. P. Boorn, President 
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— Smet 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


$195,098,638 in 


THE SAVINGS BANK 


Savings deposits in Worcester banks on April 1, 1931, totalled 
$195,098,638—an increase of over a million dollars since 
September 1, 1930. 


Worcester’s Per United States Per 
Capita Savings Capita Savings 


$998. $218. 


Worcester’s per capita savings are more than FOUR times that of the 
national average. 


An Emerson B. Knight, Inc., survey shows that 61.97% of all families 
in Worcester and Worcester’s average 18-mile suburban area have savings 
accounts (exclusive of Christmas and vacation club accounts) in banks. 


Nor is this hoarded money, for the same survey shows that 50.39% of 
these families own their own homes, 46.90% own radios, 45.68% own 
pianos; 55.55% have telephones; 20.22% own electric washers, 34.26% 
own vacuum cleaners. 


In this great industrial market, with high standards of living backed 
by ample money in the bank, The Telegram-Gazette is the dominant 
advertising medium. Of all the families in Worcester and within the 
average 18-mile suburban area who regularly take any Worcester news- 
paper, 85.33% take The Telegram-Gazette regularly, six days a week, 
in their homes. 


Average Net Paid Circulation 


DAILY 105,559 = SUNDAY 54,094 


No other Worcester Worcester’s only Sunday 
paper has 1/3 as much newspaper 


Advertisers may cover the Worcester city and suburban market ade 


quately, economically, through The Telegram-Gazette ALONE. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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that no single city, village, town 
or hamlet can be quoted as “typi- 
cal.” So, without getting tangled 
up in too many statistics, let’s see 
what is taking place elsewhere. 

In California, the only State 
from which we have complete fig- 
ures from the Census of Distribu- 
tion, there are (or were in 1929) 
57,895 stores, doing a business of 
$2,606,000,000. Of this total, the 
single-store independents account 
for 56.2 per cent, or only a little 
over half. The remaining 43.8 per 
cent is split up into 13.8 per cent 
for the national and _ sectional 
chains and 24.5 per cent for the lo- 
cally owned and operated branches 
and chains. That means 5.5 per 
cent left over for the leased de- 
partment chains and other unclassi- 
fied types of retail organizations— 
public utilities, mail-order houses, 
canvassing concerns and the like. 

California “independents,” there- 
fore, get more than 80 cents out 
of every retail dollar spent, while 
the national and sectional chains, 
regarded in some quarters as such 
a menace to local enterprise and 
in others as the fastest growing 
type of retail unit, get only 13.8 
cents. 

But, it may be argued, Califor- 
nia is a big State and includes at 
least three large cities and forty- 
four others of varying sizes. 
Might not the influence of the 
large number of smaller towns 
overbalance the conditions in the 
metropolitan centers where na- 
tional and sectional chains are gen- 
erally regarded as doing a very 
high volume of business? 

It might, but it doesn’t—as wit- 
ness the following percentages : 


Nat. Branch 
and and 
Single- Sec. Local 
store Chain Chain 
Volume Vol. Volume 


Los Angeles .... 49.0 15.4 33.8 
San Francisco... 55.0 13.7 20.2 
OO” Pees 45.0 21.9 28.5 
Richmond ....... 76.0 10.2 13.7 
Stock@em ...ccces 70.0 11.6 18.4 
PERE scscnenbe 67.0 12.0 20.9 
South Gate ..... 87.0 5.5 7.5 


The first three mentioned are 
California’s metropolitan centers. 
The last four are communities 
ranging in size from 20,000 to 52,- 
000 population. And the local 
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chains in the three big cities are 
getting even more of a slice of the 
total volume and are further ahead 
of their national and sectional 
rivals than are the similar stores 
in the smaller communities, indi- 
cating clearly that the growth of 
the “unchained chains” is by no 
means limited to cities of any par- 
ticular size. 

Still unconvinced, fundamental- 
ists may argue that it isn’t fair 
to take even an entire State as 
“typical” of conditions of this sort 
—that East is East and California 
is California and all that sort of 
thing. True enough. Barring the 
figures for the country as a whole, 
which have not as yet been com- 
piled, not even a State with 3,571,- 
610 population is typical. But it 
is highly indicative. And, as fur- 
ther proof, suppose we see what 
a compilation of no less than 485 
cities in all parts of the coun- 
try reveals: 

Here, in two cities of over a 
million—Chicago and Los Angeles 
—we find the single-store inde- 
pendents doing just about half of 
the total retail volume (50.12 per 
cent), the sectional and national 
chains getting 19 per cent and the 
local multi-units, the “unchained 
chains,” with no less than 29.17 
per cent. In fifty-three cities 
ranging in size from 100,000 to a 
million, the average single-store 
volume is 62.12 per cent of the 
total, with the national and sec- 
tional chains credited with 17.92 
per cent and the unchained chains 
having approximately the same 
percentage, 17.82. In the lowest 
bracket, the 430 cities of from 
10,000 to 100,000 population, the 
single-store independents average 
68.88 per cent, the national and 
sectional chain units 14.71 per cent 
and the unchained chains get 15.75 
per cent. 

The branch stores and local 
chains are therefore doing at least 
as effective jobs as their national 
and sectional competitors in each 
classification of this broad cross- 
section of the country and, so far 
as the totals are concerned, they 
are turning in sales of 19.44 per 
cent as compared to the 16.9 per 
cent credited to the national and 
sectional chains in these 485 cities, 
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with the single-store independents 
holding 62.5 per cent. 

There is certainly no indication 
here, or anywhere else for that 
matter, that the “chains,” as the 
term is generally used, are get- 
ting anywhere near a monopoly of 
the country’s business. There is, 
in fact, every indication that na- 
tional and sectional chains are be- 
ing surpassed in sales volume by 
local enterprises sufficiently alert 
to keep pace with modern mer- 
chandising methods by forming 
local chains of their own—a con- 
dition which is as true in small 
communities as it is in the large 
cities, or vice versa, depending on 
how you want to argue it. 


Power of Unchained Chains Will 
Grow 


In addition, there is very definite 
evidence that the power of the 
unchained chains will continue to 
grow, at the expense of single- 
store independents and _ national 
chains alike, since their present 
volume has been attained in a 
much shorter space of time than 
that in which their competitors 
have operated. 

“And why shouldn’t this be the 
case?” the head of one of these 
local chains asked me recently 
when we were discussing the mat- 
ter. “We've got the edge on the 
single stores and the big chains all 
along the line, provided, of course, 
we don’t grow too big ourselves. 
That’s one of the things we have 
to guard against, but with condi- 
tions as they are right now, that 
phase of the matter isn’t keeping 
me awake at night. 

“T had inherited the location of 
my first store, but I hand-picked 
my second one, with the assistance 
of no less than three real estate 
agents, each of whom knew some- 
thing about the game as the big 
chains play it. 

“The third followed about six 
months later and now we have 
five stores scattered around at 
what the experts would call stra- 
tegic locations, and there’s not one 
of ’em that’s in the red. I watch 
’em all too closely for that. If I 
saw any of them beginning to slip 
I’d jump in there myself until I 
found out what the trouble was. 
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“There's an A & P right next 
door here and an American Store 
across the street, and neither of 
them do as much business as | 
do. Their profit percentage may 
be a little higher and if anybody) 
had a hundred thousand to invest 
I'm not saying for a minute that 
it wouldn't be safer with them, 
for a whole lot less than that much 
money might make me lose my 
head and start expanding too 
fast. But, as things stand now, 
we're doing quite well, thank you, 
and we expect to continue do- 
ing it.” 

“How many stores,” I asked, 
“do you figure on having eventu- 
ally, provided everything works 
out all right?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Twelve or 
fourteen, maybe. But as I see it 
now, it would be better to hold 
the business down to eight or ten. 
Then I can give each of them 
more individual attention, do the 
buying for the bunch of them and 
keep closer track of just what's 
goin’ on. When you get to the 
point where you've got more stores 
than you can look after yourself, 
you’ve got a whole mess of execu- 
tives and executive problems to 
worry about and the first thing 
you know you get to be as rubber- 
stamped as the rest of the chains 


e. 

“Yes, I know we're a chain now, 
but as you said when we were 
talking this over a while back, 
we're one of the ‘unchained chains’ 
that are not hampered by the rules 
and regulations and specifications 
that keep everyone of the big fel- 
lows from doing as good a job as 
he might do otherwise.” 

There, in something more than 
a nutshell, is the reason for the 
success of the unchained chains 
The management of the local 
branch or chain system, provided 
he is at all conversant with the 
intricacies of his job, merely 
merges the merchandising plans 
of the independent with those of 
the chain, retaining the best fea- 
tures of each. Being locally 
owned, the unchained chain knows 
its community and what that com- 
munity wants. Being compact, its 
plan of attack can be shifted at 
short notice. Having more than 
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one outlet, it can buy in larger 
quantities and advertise more eco- 
nomically than the single-store in- 
dependent can. In short, being 
closer to its market, it can do a 
better job for itself and for the 
manufacturers whose products it 
sells than the long-distanced-oper- 
ated store. can, while losing few 
f the advantages of multiple 
store operation. 

The unchained chains have al- 
ready invaded practically every 
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sector of the retail front and, un- 
less something unforeseen happens, 
they are going to continue their 
advance—which is the best of rea- 
sons why manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers alike should watch this 
movement most carefully and 
overlook no opportunity to capi- 
talize the advantages which it of- 
fers, particularly the advantage of 
selling one-fifth of all the mer- 
chandise now being sold in the 
United States. 


Angles of Space Buying 
Two Angles of Space Buying—Figures and Faith 


By Richard Webster 


Vice-President, Reimers & Whitehill, Inc. 


Hlank-Stoller, Ine. 


N.JOT angles on, this time, if you 
1 'N please, Mr. Editor, but angles 
of space buying. And only two 
points—one for each angle. 

The first angle, first both his- 
torically and logically, is the tight, 
narrow angle of the purchasing 
agent in any business who buys on 
specifications. The extreme case in 
the advertising business is the 
buyer of lists for direct mail. He 
knows his market to a T and he 
buys a list with every T carefully 
crossed—and demands a _ refund 
for every mailing piece that is not 
delivered. Just about as tight is 
the angle of the space buyer who 





will consider nothing but trade 
publications with circulations lying 
absolutely and undeniably in the 
admitted limits of his product's in- 
evitable market, who eyes askance 
any tiny fraction of circulation 
that might be called waste, and 
who calls anything waste that is 
not obviously key men and actual 
buying factors. 

There is a lot of this type of 
buying—and there is bound to be 
more of it in these days of depres- 
sion and ‘watching every penny. 
There is a good deal of selling that 
is keyed to this type of buying, and 
very safe selling it is. Tight angle 
selling, or tight angle buying, at 
its best may well be called acute, 
sharp and keen—and if I have been 
using some less complimentary 
adjectives that is not because I 
don’t know and appreciate the 
value and the place of this pur- 
chasing agent, statistically mea- 
sured type of space valuation. 

But this method has its limita- 
tions. They can best be illustrated 
in the field of industrial or thin 
market product advertising. On 
the promotion of any product with 
few actual uses and a scanty num- 
ber of actual users the narrow 
angle formula is: “Trade publica- 
tions that go to the trades that use 
our product and that our salesmen 
call on.” It is the cultivation of 
the seen, known market. It is 
nearly impossible for it to develop 
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new uses and new users—or to 
open up uncharted markets. 

For that sort of promotion— 
Angle No. 2 of space buying, the 
broad angle. This comes only with 
the development of an instinct for 
sales probabilities—and this in- 
stinct or knack is much rarer than 
the easily acquired technique of 
statistical analysis. It demands a 
deeper knowledge of advertising, 
its subtlety as distinct from its 
millines, its h. p., or its r. p. m. 
The broad angle of space buying 
requires a faith in advertising. It 
is far harder to sell an advertising 
campaign built around this type of 
space selection than one where 
nothing is left to the imagination. 
And by the same token a broad 
angle space-bought campaign that 
is not exactly right has a bigger 
chance of failure than the tight 
angle type. 

But when you have the pure 
genius, the splendid faith and the 
far vision of a broad angle success 
—like S. D. Warren Standard 
Book Papers, or Hammermill 
Bond, or Armco Ingot Iron—then 
advertising does a marvelous job, 
many miles (and millions of dol- 
lars) beyond the narrow angle type 
of space selection that would have 
limited these great accounts to 
printers’ trade journals or to lists 
of kitchen utensil makers. 

Here’s hoping that the fine art 
of broad angle space buying won't 
be cramped and choked, won’t be 
replaced entirely by the tight angle 
type, in the doubting days of eco- 
nomic readjustment ! 


Organize Oberfelder- 


Franken, Inc. 

Robert E. Oberfelder, formerly presi- 
dent of the Melron Company, New Pork, 
and Joseph P. Franken, also formerly 
with the Melron organization as an ac- 
count executive, have organized an ad- 
vertising business at New York under 
the name of Oberfelder-Franken, Inc. 
Offices are at 507 Fifth Avenue. 


C. M. Bolser, Advertising 


Manager, Henry Heide, Inc. 

C. M. Bolser has joined Henry Heide, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of Jumbo 
Bars, and other cand specialties, as 
advertising manager. He was formerly 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Mass. Mr. Bolser was with Strathmore 


for four and a half years. 
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F. T. Denman Heads Denne, 
Agency 

Frank T. Denman, formerly executive 
vice-president of the William H. Denne 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has been elected president. 

Albert E. Lobeck, formerly com; 
troller, has been made secretary. oh: 
E. Allen and Paul A. Bennett have 
been elected directors. 


Joins Rosemary Sales 
Corporation 


Harry R. Kurtz, formerly sales man 
ager of the Manville-Jenckes Company 
Pawtucket, R. IL, has been appointed 
manager of the merchandising depart 
ment of the Rosemary Sales Corpora 
tion, New York and Chicago, sales or 
ganization for the Rosemar Manufac 
turing Company, Roanoke, N. 


T. J. Patterson with “The 
American Architect” 


Thomas J. Patterson, at one time 
Middle Western representative of Archi 
tecture, has joined the staff of The 
American Architect, with headquarters 
at Cleveland. He will cover the territory 
of Ohio, West Virginia and Eastern 
Michigan. 


Furniture Account to 


Yarnell-Camp 

Wm. A, French & Company, Minne- 
apolis, interior decorators and manufac- 
turers and retailers of period furniture, 
have appointed Yarnell-Camp, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
their a vertising account. papers 
and magazines will be us 


Becomes The Mck McKay Company 


The United States Chain & Forging 
Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer and 
distributor of tire chains, commercial 
and industrial chains, automobile bumpers 
and anti-freeze solution, has changed its 
name to The McKay Company. The 
change has been made to identify the 
company more closely with its nationally 
advertised McKay products. 


Minneapolis Agency Directs 
Northwest Campaign 


Kennedy Mayonnaise Products, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has appointed Yarnell- 
Camp, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Northwest newspapers are being used in 
a campaign to be extended to other 
markets as distribution is accomplished. 


Appoint Whipple & Black 


The following companies, all of De- 
troit, have appointed Whipple & Black, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct their advertising accounts: Dee- 
White, Inc., power boats; Lodge Motors, 
Inc., marine engines, and the Chum 
Blade Company, razor blades. 
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WE 
SPEND 


39 








Residents of the Oakland 
MILLIONS Market are proud of the 





=== fact that they spend more 























tne : 
than 39 million dollars, annually, in de-_ |i] 
partment, dry goods and general stores, 
which are located here. 





They are proud of this expenditure, | 
first, because it indicates that Oakland 

is @ prosperous community, and second, 
because it shows that Oakland’s modern 
stores carry the type of merchandise 
desired. 








Oakland's stores, by test, have found 
that The TRIBUNE is the most efficient 

medium through which to reach the one- | 
half million buyers of this market. 














National Advertising Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco New York 














Chicago Seattle Hl 
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The August 
issue will be 
the Annual 
Fall Buying 
Number 
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We shall be glad to furnish interested manufog 
turers and advertising agencies with informatio 
about the coming issues, and about the results ¢ 
the color survey. 
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lavpreen Gas Ranges 
nd Texas Yellow Ones 2 


OR the first time, definite information has been made 
available regarding the relative popularity of various 
colors for housewares, through a nation-wide survey of color 
preferences just completed by HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW. 


The results reveal new, immensely interesting facts of unusual 
importance to buyers and manufacturers alike ...data which 
HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW will publish in the coming 
issues, from June to December. 


In making the Color Survey, HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW 
renders a signal service to its readers and to manufacturers, 
but this survey marks neither the beginning nor the end of 
such market investigations. 


For instance, past issues have contained the following impor- 
tant surveys: A Survey of the 1931 Electric Refrigeration Mar- 
ket in Department Stores ... a Study of Active Retailing by 
Utilities in Relation to Total Electric Appliance Sales and Kilo- 
watt-hour consumption ... and a Survey of the Department 
Store Market for Garden Equipment and Shrubs. 


And in addition, an analysis will be published in a future 
issue, showing the distribution of major and smaller electrical 
appliances, as divided among department stores, public util- 
ities, hardware stores, etc. 


lt is through such an aggressive editorial policy that HOUSE 
FURNISHING REVIEW has gained its outstanding prestige 
and influence among housewares distributors. And as a 
result of the color survey and other investigations, house 
furnishing retailers will give more caretul attention to their 
copies of HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW than ever before! 
Will they see your sales message ? 














Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
30 Church Street, New York 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco Washington, D. C. 
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UCH of the sales 

resistance you meet 
can be traced to the boy 
in the family. Boys in 
their teens exert a pow- 
erful influence in the 
selection of products for 
family use. Their opin- 
ions of the virtues of 
competing products are 
forced upon and heeded 
by their parents. 


You will sell the family 
more readily if these boys 
boost your products. 


BOYS’ LIFE is the only 
magazine covering the 
Scout field—a group of 
alert boy leaders* with 
widespread influence. 


* Folder giving substantiat- 
ing facts sent upon request. 


Hyde Park (lll.) High 

School claims VINCENT 

EITZEN, 16 years old, an 

actual and typical reader 
of Boys’ Life. 


Boys «LIFE 


> PARK 


























Sales Problems of Two Merged Com- 
panies with Similar Products 


How Gilmer Is Handling the Marketing of Its Own Products Along 
with the Products of the Farran-Oid Company, 


Which It ‘Took Over in 1929 
As Told to Charles G. Muller 


By Charles H. Bauer 


Manager, Jobbers and Export Divisions, L. H. Gilmer Co. 


J by market similar lines under 
a single management so as to 
take fullest advantage of all poten- 
tialities in the new group is a 
problem that occupies the thoughts 
of many sales managers today. 

Because our company took over 
the Farran-Oid Company late in 
1429—also producing motor fan 
belts and equipment—we have been 
solving since that time this and 
many other interesting problems in 
distributing our two similar lines. 
For we have sought to develop 
completely Farran-Oid key distribu- 
tors along the same lines that the 
Gilmer distributors have been de- 
veloped, especially in adjoining 
sales territories. Let me outline our 
marketing steps more or less 
chronologically. 

Following completion of arrange- 
ments for the purchase of the com- 
pany, the first question to be an- 
swered was how best to announce 
to trade and salesmen our plans for 
meeting the new marketing situa- 
tion. With Gilmer having strongest 
distribution in the East and Far- 
ran-Oid in the Midwest, we appre- 
ciated that there was a lively inter- 
est as to whether one company 
would absorb the other in each dis- 
trict or whether one would compete 
even more closely with the other. 

The plan we followed was to 
make our announcement personally 
to all interested jobbers and sales- 
men. And although papers were 
signed in July of 1929, we said 
nothing until late in October when 
two national automotive groups 
whose membership includes prac- 
tically all customers of both com- 
panies held annual conventions. 

Then, just before jobbers were 
leaving home for these conven- 
tions, we sent out word about our 
proposed marketing plans. Under 





the Farran-Oid name went a letter 
to that company’s complete jobbing 
list, the letter telling of that con- 
cern’s transfer to the Gilmer com- 
pany, assuring the trade that no 
product or distribution changes nor 
retardation of even flow of mer- 
chandise from jobber to dealer 
were contemplated, and asking for 
jobber confidence in the new ar- 
rangement. 

At the same time, under the 
Gilmer letterhead, went a similar 
announcement to that company’s 
distributors, along with a letter to 
Farran-Oid jobbers explaining that 
Gilmer intended to operate the 
absorbed company as a_ separate 
unit and that dealer arrangements 
would in no way be upset. In this 
letter we intimated that merchan- 
dising in the industry would be 
improved, because we would apply 
to this formerly competing line 
many of the same policies which 
have made Gilmer outstanding in 
the field. 


Jobbers Were Primed for Details 
of Arrangement 


In this way, jobbers were primed 
for details of the new arrange- 
ment, and when they arrived at 
their conventions — during which 
they are accustomed to take on new 
lines and replace old —they were 
eager to talk over the new market- 
ing in person with our executives 
and salesmen. 

Similarly, we had told our own 
salesmen nothing about plans until 
we met them at Chicago, the day 
before the main convention, at our 
own annual sales conference. Thus 
we were able to talk to our men at 
a carefully timed moment and then 
to talk to jobbers of both com- 
panies when all were free. of imme- 
diate personal business and were 
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receptive to what we had to say. 

Having outlined our general sales 
policy to the trade, the second step 
was to prepare a new Farran-Oid 
catalog that would be in line with 
ours as far as practicable. For ex- 
ample, though we had on order 
new belt cabinets for a newly ar- 
ranged Farran-Oid line, we offered 
to the trade for immediate delivery 
Farran-Oid service station belt as- 
sortments of 300 belts by the sim- 
ple process of putting them in the 
unlettered metal displays used with 
the Gilmer service station assort- 
ment. In similar fashion we 
rounded out other parts of the 
newly added line. 

We then were ready to tackle 
distribution problems, one of the 
first being how to sift out the 
chaff in the new jobber list. This 
we handled on the basis of our 
practical experiences with a pol- 
icy of protecting a carefully se- 
lected and restricted jobber list 
against obsolescence and price de- 
cline and adequate missionary or 
service work. 

Examining the Farran-Oid dis- 
tributor list, we picked about 100 
outlets to fit into our merchandis- 
ing scheme, and to this group we 
submitted prices. Of course objec- 
tions were raised to our severe 
pruning, but any company must ex- 
pect such opposition when operat- 
ing on carefully studied, sound and 
profitable lines. In this instance, 
the net of our careful selection 
was a loss of only six or seven 
good accounts, several of these 
withdrawing because of some fault 
of the old company and the others 
not having patience to wait and see 
what would develop under the new 
arrangement. 

At this point a question rose 
prominently: Would the buyers of 
one brand buy the other brand? 

As we had built our reputation 
on fan belts and our method of 
merchandising them in cartons and 
counter stands, we determined 
finally that these should remain 
outstandingly Gilmer. We would 
not, therefore, sell Gilmer belts to 
Farran-Oid outlets. We would con- 
tinue to stress the key item on 


which we had spent so many years 
and so much money to make a 
trade leader. 
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We answered the reverse phase 
of the question  similarly—we 
would not sell Farran-Oid belts io 
Gilmer distributors. 

But even with such decisive an- 
swers to these questions, we still 
had the problem of whether to 
pass along a good merchandising 
idea of one company to aid belt 
sales of the other. This was im- 
portant, for with us the actual 
sale of fan belts always has been 
secondary to the method of mer- 
chandising them. That is, we have 
spent our promotional efforts not 
in selling actual belts to dealers 
but in showing the retailer how 
best to use cabinets which hold 
varying assortments of belts con- 
stantly refilled. Our idea being that 
cabinets will sell belts once in the 
store, so that our job is to sell 
dealers the thought that the use of 
cabinets will help them do mor: 
business. 





Developing the Cabinet Idea 


In the end, we decided that inas- 
much as both of these established 
lines had the same sales possi- 
bilities, we would develop to the 
utmost the cabinet idea for the 
latter’s belts too. Simply, we would 
give to the absorbed line the 
benefit of all our belt experience 
even though its product would con- 
tinue to sell in competition with 
our own. 

There were in both lines, how- 
ever, items other than belts which 
also would sell in competition but 
which had no real identity such as 
had belts of both companies. To 
bring these products into line, we 
went carefully through the Farran- 
Oid list. First we eliminated man 
items that had been kept out of 
our catalog for economic reasons— 
such as tire flaps, blow-out patches, 
tube patching outfits, gasket cement 
and top dressing. That left us with 
radiator hose, air hose, wash-rack 
hose and high-pressure car-washer 
hose as items common to both lines 
These we branded Gilmer-Farran- 
Oid, to be sold to accounts of either 
concern. 

We made further adjustments 
The second line had a lower priced 
belt for Ford Model T, a type we 
never had offered because these 
were packed ten in a carton while 
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we were selling only individually 
cartoned goods. As the other com- 
pany had some sales in this item, 
we extended it into the Gilmer- 
Farran-Oid class and added a vee 
belt for the model A Ford to round 
out the group. 

Other items we kept exclusively 
Gilmer. For example, transmission 
linings which we had manufactured 
for model T Fords since the start 
and which we sell to a large num- 
ber of wholesale outlets in one of 
three grades, we found it unneces- 
sary to put into the Farran-Oid 
line. The same was true with 
radiator lace. 

Summing up, (1) we kept in 
each line individual distinction for 
items that had built up a brand 
reputation; (2) we pruned non- 
profitable products ; (3) we put un- 
der the joint Gilmer-Farran-Oid 
mark items which would round out 
either line, and (4) we retained 
some exclusive Gilmer products ‘in 
the line. 

Having announced the combina- 
tion of companies so that salesmen 
and trade knew what was in our 
minds, and having revamped the 
lines and catalogs to fit in with our 
merchandising plans, we were ready 
for actual selling. 

This turned out to be easier 
than anticipated, though there re- 
main a few kinks to be smoothed 
out. 

We have put our Gilmer district 
managers—who do all calling on 
wholesalers—in charge of Farran- 
Oid service men who work with 
jobbers’ salesmen. As it works out, 
the service men are hired, fired and 
routed by our district managers. 
\ll with excellent results, for turn- 
over in men has been so far al- 
most nil, 


Entirely New Farran-Oid Mission- 
ary Force Organized 


Our district managers handle the 
sales to wholesalers of both Gilmer 
and Farran-Oid products, and can 
easily do so, because they for many 
years have contacted and sold to 
most jobbers some Gilmer product. 
We have engaged and trained an 
entirely new Farran-Oid force for 
service or missionary work. 

\s our sales plan now functions, 
when a service man, while working 
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with a jobbers’ salesman, comes 
across a Gilmer cabinet in a dealer’s 
establishment, he does nothing. 
Likewise, if he is a Gilmer man 
and meets a Farran-Oid cabinet he 
does nothing. Our representative 
makes plain to the jobbers’ man 
that it is an even break under 
these conditions, that as either one 
of the two concerns has sold that 
particular dealer in the past noth- 
ing is lost by letting that concern 
keep the business, and no friction is 
developed. However, our men note 
which line the dealer is carrying 
and report it to the home office as 
a check that we may have on our 
mailing list. 

In many cities we feel there is 
room for just one good wholesale 
outlet. So if there is one of our 
jobbers there, our man has no need 
to put pressure on securing a Far- 
ran-Oid outlet. And where there is 
a good wholesaler of the latter con- 
cern’s, he does not put pressure to 
develop a wholesaler for us. But 
where there is room for two out- 
lets and one is filled. there he 
works to secure an outlet for the 
other company. 


District Selling Expenses Were 
Reduc 


One outstanding return from this 
method of handling sales of com- 
bined lines is that the selling ex- 
pense of district managers is 
lessened. For now they have enough 
belt accounts in practically all of 
their distributing points to make it 
profitable to call more regularly 
than they may previously have 
called. 

In districts where Gilmer belts 
in the past were not sold widely 
yet where our men did place 
other items in small quantity, sales 
cost now is drastically reduced be- 
cause the district man has jobbers 
of the second company to call on as 
well as our own. He can sell to one 
or the other outlet profitable quan- 
tities of merchandise. 

Advertising which backs up these 
lines is continuing separately, with 
different ideas promoting each. On 
Gilmer belts we first play up the 
cabinet plan for dealer counters 
and secondarily push the idea of 
cartoned merchandise. On the Far- 
ran-Oid line, however, our adver- 
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tising plays up the carton idea and 
secondarily pushes the idea of cab- 
inets, leaving it to district managers 
to put emphasis on the plan and to 
push it. 

Handling two similar types of 
merchandise, as we have done, re- 
quires a great deal of attention to 
detail, but the problems that arise 
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bring with them a great deal oi 
pleasure in their solution. While 
we have not perhaps completed our 
answers to all questions coming 
from combined merchandising ef- 
fort, we feel that we are headed 
far enough in the right direction to 
pass on these practical experiences 
to other manufacturers. 


An All-American Space Selling 
Eleven 


The Seventh Member of the Team Is Selected—Seventh of a Series of 
Articles 


By John J. McCarthy 


Account Manager, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


7 General Magazines. Before 
¢ Frank Forbes became a solici- 
tor for a certain general magazine, 
he sold a highly specialized piece of 
automotive equipment. This equip- 


ment was sold at a large price and 
could be profitably employed only 


by a large-scale operating plant. 
Consequently, Forbes had to con- 
centrate his sales efforts on a 
limited number of prospects. And 
he did so rather successfully. 

In magazine selling, Forbes has 
successfully followed the same 
tactics. Each year, he selects from 
the number of the prospective ac- 
counts allotted to him, the most 
logical ones for his medium, and 
goes to work on them. After lin- 
ing up his contacts on these ac- 
counts, Forbes takes a field trip, 
and gets as much information as 
he can gather on their sales activi- 
ties. 

With these data, Forbes starts a 
steady cultivation of these accounts 
from two angles. First, through a 
smart direct-mail campaign, Forbes 
sells you on the editorial contents 
of his publication. Your home ad- 
dress is placed on the mailing list 
of his publication. On the date of 
each issue, you receive a letter 
from Forbes at your office which 
tells you about the editorial con- 
tents of the issue which will be at 
your home that evening. 

For example, if there is some 
article in which he knows that you 
will be interested personally, he 


tells enough about it to arouse you 
curiosity—or if one of your favor 
ite authors has a short story, he 
calls your attention to it. These 
Forbes letters are really friendly 
tips on good reading because he has 
taken the trouble to find out what 
you enjoy. Any number of maga- 
zine representatives put you on the 
mailing lists for their publications, 
but Forbes goes a step farther, 
and makes sure that you will read 
the publication when it is delivered 
to you. 

Secondly, Forbes employs the 
mail also to shoot along any sur- 
veys which his publication has 
made and which may be of interest 
to you; newspaper clippings per 
taining to some phase of an ac 
count’s activities, and little bits of 
information which he picks up in 
his travels that are helpful to you 
in framing a picture of local sales 
conditions. 

Through this double-barreled 
mail barrage, Forbes repeatedly 
keeps his publication in the minds 
of his prospects, and genuinely 
paves the way for his regular 
solicitations when he makes them. 
True, Forbes does not get all the 
prospects he singles out for honest- 
to-goodness cultivation, but he gets 
such a large percentage of them 
that the judges for this All-Ameri 
can Space Selling Eleven felt that 
his sales strategy merited him the 
All-American position for the Gen 
eral Magazines. 
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So humanly interesting, and so spontaneous in its appeal 
the imagination is this Buick poster, that it has been p 
nounced one of the most striking and effective outde 
boards that have appeared for a long time. ... And yet 
creation and development of this colorful poster were 
so much the result of a “happy thought” as of the combi 
thinking of Buick Motor Company executives and Camph 
Ewald men. . . . It is, in brief, an excellent example ¢ 
Campbell-Ewald's capacity for wholehearted co-operation 
with its clients in developing interesting and forceful adver 
tising. . . . Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the 
Campbell-Ewald Company places more outdoor advertising 
than any other agency in the United States. . . . During 
the first quarter of 1931 the Campbell-Ewald Company 
placed more business in the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Literary Digest, Liberty, American and Cosmopolitan 
combined than any other agency in America. . . . Camp 
bell-Ewald is one of the world's largest users of newspaper 
space ... and among the largest users of radio. { Millions 


of Americans are daily influenced in their purchases 


by the selling power of “Advertising Well Directed.’ 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPAN 


H. T. EWALD, PRESIDENT 
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More Profits from Advertising 


A Review of the New Book by Kenneth M. Goode and 
Carroll Rheinstrom* 


By Aesop Glim 


HIS is a terrible book—a dan- 

gerous book! It should be 
kept out of the hands of all ad- 
vertiser-executives. 

It should be kept out of the 
hands of all advertising beginners. 

It should be read carefully, 
open-mindedly and prayerfully by 
all seniors in the advertising 
agency business. 

My criticisms apply particularly 
to the first eight chapters—which 
appraise present day advertising. 
(The last ten chapters contain 
“how to” material which is sanely 
constructive and well expressed— 
but hardly optimistic enough to 
counterbalance the heresies of the 
first eight chapters.) 

In the first place, these authors 
imply that advertising is mot an 
exact science. They imply—by 
certain purported tests—that even 
experts and members of advertis- 
ing clubs cannot tell a good adver- 
tisement from a poor one—by in- 
spection. The authors use results 
as the test of goodness. 

Chapter One is titled “Heads or 
Tails,” and its high spot is prob- 
ably the following paragraph: “So 
advertising continues to sell as a 
certainty—when it should be sold 
as a lottery. And to be used like 
a lottery—when it could be used 
with scientific certainty.” 

Chapters Two and Three stage 
a conflict between the opinions of 
one Miss Wilhelmena and one 
George Washington Hill. Miss 
Wilhelmena says: 

“A well proportioned, carefully- 
made advertisement pays better 
than a crowded, carelessly made 
advertisement, just as a good piece 
of architecture appeals to ignorant 
and educated alike, just as a good 
play succeeds because it is well 
done.” The book says Miss Wil- 
helmena is “wrong in magnificent 
company,” that ninety-eight out of 


Profits from Advertising’’— 
New York. 


*“More 
Harper & Brothers, 


one hundred business men, seventy- 
eight out of one hundred advertis- 
ing men and the Bok prizes, sup- 
port her. 

If these authors succeed in send 
ing Miss Wilhelmena’s philosophy 
of advertising into oblivion—fol- 
lowing the demise of the Harvard 
Awards—something sweet will go 
out of this business of advertising. 
Something akin to the gamboling 
of lambs and the prattling of 
children. 

For Mr. Hill is posed as the 
professional advertiser; Miss Wil- 
helmena as the amateur. The bat- 
tle of Lucky Strikes marks the 
Gettysburg of amateur advertis- 
ing. -Hill’s victory may bring 
the beginning of an end to that 
period of pleasant vagueness about 
important things and imposing ex- 
actness in unimportant which has 
so long kept advertising enjoy- 
able.” 

The authors make a further im- 
plication that there is a stagna- 
tion in the bulk of present-day 
(amateur) advertising and _ ex- 
plain it with one perfect word 
interbreeding! (Too much aping, 
too much paraphrasing of candy 
headlines to fit plow advertise 
ments. Too much study of last 
year’s Harvard Awards, in the 
hope of producing a winner for this 
year.) 

Old Aesop Glim must remember 
that it is his present job to review 
this book for you—rather than to 
make a digest thereof. I found 
fifty-seven quotations I would like 
to include. And the fifty-seven 
are by no means all sour pickles. 

The book does a_ constructive 
job—mixing destructive and de- 
bunking methods with constructive 
and a-spade-is-a-spade methods. 

I am grateful to the authors for 
seven points in particular. 

The first is the appearance versus 
results controversy already men- 
tioned. 

The second is the hypothesis of 
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interbreeding as an explanation of 
the present stagnation in advertis- 
ing copy. 

The third is: “Agencies and pub- 
lishers still find it cheaper to re- 
place advertisers than to make 
them profitable.” 

The fourth is an attack on insti- 
tutional advertising. “Without 
goods to put hot in people’s hands, 
advertising is twice as wasteful. 

Our only interest is to sug- 
gest that nothing will help a de- 
cision quicker than aiming one’s 
advertising exactly at what one 
wants it to accomplish. . . . How 
naively anarchistic is a faith that 
invests a billion a year in a com- 
mercial Hereafter !” 

The fifth point puts Mob Psy- 
chology in its place. “In reading 
an advertisement there’s no crowd 
psychology . . . no mass action, 
nor law of averages, in any given 
reading. Each advertisement 
works, or fails to work, as an in- 
dividual appeal to the selfish in- 
terest of some single highly self- 
centered person.” 

The sixth expounds at great 
length on the vital importance of 
experimenting with advertising. 
(The word “vital” is mine own— 
as are the italics. Aesop Glim has 
long advocated the establishment of 
an Experimental Fund as an inte- 
gral item of every advertising 
budget. ) 

The lucky 
whoop with joy. 
ply that the copy 
thing ! 

I quote at length: 

“If you pry deep enough behind 
these motives to examine the me- 
chanics of their advertising you 
will find most of them still fol- 
lowing, more or less, the old for- 
mula. 

(1) Board of directors de- 
cides on the appropriation. 

(2) The appropriation decides 
the schedule. 

(3) The schedule determines 
the space. 

(4) The space determines the 


seventh made me 
The authors im- 
itself is the 


layout. 
(5) The layout, 
termines the copy. 


largely, de- 


“And so, less often than one 
might hope, the importance of any 
given message to the public doesn’t 
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determine how much money is to 
be spent presenting it. On the con- 
trary, as we have just seen, the 
amount of money to be spent all 
too frequently dictates the message. 

“Now, the common, ordinary 
horse sense way for a man to ad- 
vertise, is, obviously, just the op- 
posite. So, one out of every ten 
advertisers, perhaps, 

(1) Finds himself a message 

(2) Tests how popular it may 
be with the public. 

(3) Decides how important it 
is to him. 

(4) Decides, with this in 
mind, how much he will 
spend putting it across.” 

a 


On the jacket of this book I find 
that the publisher intends it “For 
every man who spends an adver- 
tising dollar!” 

The second half of the book, 
dealing with testing and _ otber 
“how to” matters, lives up fully to 
this prescription. If the authors 
had only brought this out in two 
separately bound volumes, I would 
contribute to a fund to place the 
second volume in the hands of 
every advertising man. And to 
place all the first volumes on one 
gigantic bonfire. These authors 
see too clearly and write too hon- 
estly. 

Somewhere in the book—telling 
how to write copy—they ask the 
copy writer to close his eyes and 
to think of the clearest, most trans- 
parent piece of glass he can im- 
agine. Their prescription is that 
his copy must make as clear an 
exposition of the wares, as would 
a showcase made of such glass. | 
like that simile. 

Further than this, they say that 
it is child’s play to state a propo- 
sition so that anybody can see it. 
But that it is a man’s job to write 
so everybody must see it. 

By this definition, Kenneth M. 
Goode and Carroll Rheinstrom are 
mature—on the subject of ad- 
vertising. 


C. E. Coe with Winningham 


Charles E. Coe, formerly with the 
Detroit Free Press, has joined the 
public relations division of C. C. Win- 
ningham, Inc., Detroit advertising 


agency. 
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THE ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 
HAS 


A Corner on the 
Buying Power 
of Minnesotae 


46% 


of all cars sold in Minnesota 
in 1930, exclusive of Henne- 
pin and St. Louis counties, 
were sold in the counties 
shaded on this map. 


40% 


of all cars registered in 
Minnesota in 1930, exclu- 
sive of Hennepin and St. 
Louis counties, were register- 
ed in the counties shaded 


on this map. 


Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
Circulation in These Counties 
142,000 Daily 81,000 Sunday 


Minneapolis Journal Minneapolis Tribune 
Circulation in These Counties Circulation in These Counties 
11,000 Daily, 24,000 — 11,000 Daily, 21,000 Sunday. 


A big proportion of Mi t bile buying power is concentrated ir the above 
21 shaded counties. Where —_ is automobile buying power, there is wealth and sales 
volume for all products. Whether you sell cars, pianos or paper clips, these 21 counties 
represent @ profitable market. And the way to reach it is thrcugh the Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press—the only Twin City papers that cover and influence these 21 counties. 








MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH 


MEMBERS OF THE (00,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 


EXCLUSIVE ASSOCIATED PRESS SERVICE IN ST. PAUL 





Strategy in the Battle for Stomach 
Space 


Crisco, in Order to Increase the Sale of Shortening Used by Bakers in 
Cake, Advertises All Desserts 


By W. B. Edwards 


HE food industry has for sev- 

eral years been in a turmoil. 
Perhaps because it has been so 
spectacular, because its big guns 
have roared with a deeper rumble, 
the battle of the brands has been 
featured in the headlines more 
often than other engagements that 
are being fought. 

As a matter of fact, the battle 
of the brands is merely a skirmish 
in the general warfare that centers 
around the never-ending fight for 
stomach space. 

The different types of food are 
in constant and inevitable conflict. 
In practically all cases, the con- 
sumption of one kind of food can 
increase only at the expense of 
some other kind. True enough, a 
wider variety of foods is con- 
stantly finding its way to the 
American table. But, essentially, 
the food industry faces a problem 
rooted in the fact that nature has 
set arbitrary limits on total con- 
sumption. 


There is also another and re. 
lated problem—perhaps not quite 
so basic and yet decidedly serious 
in its implications. People have 
to eat to live. That can’t be dis- 
puted. But people can eat less 
and still live. In fact, the Ameri- 
can people seem to be spending 
less and less for food each year. 

The food industry had always 
been the largest in this country in 
per capita expenditure. It occu- 
pied that position, in fact, until 
the preliminary returns of the 


Census of Distribution began to 
show that the automotive industry 
had apparently stolen first place. 

That is one way of spotlighting 
the decline in food consumption. 
Another way is to take an average 


family income per year of $1,600, 
which includes the great mass of 
American families. Five years 
ago families in that class spent 
about $51 per month for food. In 
1930 the figure was down to $35 
per month. That decline of $16 
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The Consumer Campaign Is Being Merchandised to Bakers—This Is the Inside 
Spread of a Foldet Sent to Bakers 
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will he spend with you? 


T all depends on where 

he lives. In a big city, 

a certain portion of his 
income inevitably goes for 
the purchase of transporta- 
tion, noon day lunches, hotel 
dinners, theatre tickets, night 
club entertainment and a host 
of similar items incidental to 
city life. 
But in a small town, he pays 
no premium for the right to 
live. His work is within a 
few city blocks of his home. 
He eats his noon day lunch 
and other meals every day 
with his family. Consequently, 
he spreads a great deal more 


of his income over the pur- 
chase of everyday merchan- 
dise than does the city cliff- 
dweller. 

For example, take the typical 
small town family head who 
reads Grit every week: He 
owns his home and furnishes 
it with modern household ap- 
pliances. He owns a car. His 
family is an important user 
of standard merchandise and 
style goods. Yet his weekly 
pay envelope is large enough 
to cover the whole. 

The amount he spends with 
you can be controlled by your 
advertising in GRIT. 


"4 Merchandising Study of the Small Town Market” provides 
factual proof of the statements made above. Send for a copy. 


Read Every Week by Over 423,000 Families 
in 14,000 Small Towns 


Member A, B.°C. 


Williamsport, Pe. 
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per month could mean a_ food 
market restrigtion of over $5,000,- 
000,000 ! 

Translated into the policy of a 
single advertiser, these facts, plus 
another that will be mentioned 
later, figure prominently in an 
advertising campaign recently de- 
veloped by the bakers’ Crisco de- 
partment of Procter & Gamble. 

Crisco is a shortening used for 
various cooking and baking pur- 
poses. It is sold in two ways—in 
bulk to bakers, hotels and restau- 
rants, and in packages to house- 
keepers. 

Some years ago, Procter & Gam- 
ble recognized that a trinity of 
facts pointed unmistakably to the 
need of devoting particular atten- 
tion to the development of bulk 
sales. Two of the facts have been 
mentioned above. The third was 
the unmistakable trend away from 
home baking. The makers of 
yeast had foreseen the trend and 
planned accordingly. Now it was 
time for those who made other 
baking ingredients to lay similar 
plans. 

Therefore, starting about 


1923, 





Wherever English is spoken there 
is a market for your goods—and 
Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 
prove that Punch permeatesthrough- 
out the civilised world, to be read 
everywhere from cover to cover, to 
be trusted everywhere like an old 
friend. Put this power, this pres- 
Sanaa | your goods, yourservices. 
Plan now to advertise in Punch. 
Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tisement Manager, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


INK June 11, 1931 
the company decided that since 
the trend away from home baking 
is too fundamental to permit any 
attempt to stem it, the only alter- 
native in developing the market 
for shortening is to help the baker 
to sell more cake. 


An Experimental Bakery 


It promptly became apparent 
that in order to make any sort of 
start in this direction it would be 
necessary to know more about 
shortening than the baker. Conse- 
quently, one of the first things the 
company did was to establish an 
experimental bakery. This started 
with a chemist and a skilled baker. 
Today the experimental bakery 
employs a full staff of practical 
bakers and research engineers. 

Coincidentally, educational work 
was launched, both through the 
personal visits of salesmen who 
had been thoroughly trained in 
shortening lore and through busi- 
niess-paper advertising in publica- 
tions reaching the bakery trade. 

Toward the end of 1929 it was 
felt that sufficient progress had 
been made with the trade to per- 
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hat since mit going to the consumer with a 
ne baking J message concerning the products | 
‘rmit any the baker sells. The company 
nly alter- realized that its own future was, 
> market to a degree, tied up with the 
the baker haker—that is, so far as the sales 
of Crisco are concerned. It also | }| G O O D 
realized that, although the baker 
kery had improved his principal prod- | jf) 
apparent ucts, there was still a prejudice C O P Y 
v sort of among housewives against cake 
would be fg made in bakeries. In other words, 
about @ although the product of the baker 


~ Conse. had been improved continually, the 
hings the fj consumer didn’t know about it. 
iblish an The consumer campaign broke 
's started i in November, 1929. It was based When good copy 
ed baker. jg on the idea of selling bakers’ cake 
bakery JJ to consumers. Double pages were has described a 

practical J used in women’s magazines. 
1eers While this campaign was in 

1eers. fo 

ial work progress, the bakers’ Crisco de- fine product the 
ugh the partment made an investigation | 
en who jor the purpose of | determining reader does not 
tined in f§ certain basic facts with regard to — a 
gh busi- § the consumption of what might be | ask “What is it? 
publica- termed “desserts.” It found, as a 

y trade. result of this survey, that cake 


9 it was is served at three meals a week. 
ess had That fruit is served at from three " . 
to per- to four meals a week. That pie ||| His question is 
——— is served at from two to three 


meals a week. That other desserts | muc h more 
are served at from two to three | 


meals a week. And that no dessert : 66 
at all is served at from amp six | likely to be ‘Can 
meals a week. (ANI these figures ° 
are excluding breakfast.) I get it for my- 
This little tabulation brought 99 
out two important points: One is self ? 
that at a number of meals two 
desserts are served. The other is 
that at a large number of meals 
and a number that is probably 
tending to become larger, no des- 
serts at all are served. 


In view of the current fad HAWLEY 


among the American people to- 


ward dieting, and particularly away | ADVERTISING | 








from — : was a _ 
greatest obstacle, msotfar as the 
company and the baker were con- COMPANY 
cerned, was the trend toward no 
dessert. It was but a step from Inc. 
this to the formulation of an in- 
ay my bit of strategy in the bat- 95 Madison Ave. 
e for stomach space. 2 
Said the company in effect: Na- | New York City 
ture placed certain limitations on | 
the stomach. Current thinking, 
with particular reference to diet- 
ing, has placed additional limita- 
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Ours is an 


EXCEPTIONAL POSITION 
.... and should be 


of unusual interest to 
A SMALL AGENCY 


or 
A LARGE - CALIBRE 
INDIVIDUAL 


with his own accounts 


E believe that, in such eco 

nomic periods as we are at 
present experiencing, it is safe to 
assume that some smaller adver- 
tising agencies, as well as some 
free lances of real ability, expe- 
rience difficulty in financing and 
properly servicing their accounts. 


We are a Chicago advertising 
agency of moderate size, capably 
staffed and securely financed. Our 
confidence in the future is such 
that we believe this is the psycho- 
logically proper time to undertake 
expansion . and our position 
is exceptional in that we are able 
to do so. 


To effect expansion quickly and 
efficiently we will consider taking 
over on exceptionally attractive 
terms the business of a small 
agency serving desirable accounts, 
or will offer an attractive proposi- 
tion to a free lance with accounts 
which our staff can satisfactorily 
co-operate in serving. 


Among our qualifications is a 
unique “set-up” by means of 
which we are able to render lit- 
erally EVERY type of advertis- 
ing and merchandising service to 
our clients, including even direct 
mail, which we can supply at 
manufacturer's prices. 


We invite the correspondence of 
agency principals, or free lances 
whose records are clear. Our 
own staff is familiar with the 
contents of this advertisement. 


All communications will be held 
in strict confidence. To be con- 
sidered complete details must be 
given in the first letter. 


Address “‘T,”’ Box 53, Printers’ 
Ink, 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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tions on the American stomach, 
Therefore, if we are to make any 
progress in getting people to con- 
sume more cake we will have to 
sell the general idea of desserts, 
and in that way, do what we can 
to lessen the number of meals at 
which no desserts are served. In 
other words, we will not adver- 
tise merely cake as a dessert; we 
will advertise all sorts of desserts 
so as to increase the general con- 
sumption of desserts. Then we 
will advertise cake as a companion 
to these other desserts. 

This is how the idea was ex- 
plained to bakers in an advertise- 
ment in the business press: 


A recent survey, made in twelve 
States, indicates that a typical family 
serves cake at only three meals a 
week! And does without dessert five 
or six times a week, not counting 
in breakfasts. 

If cake were eaten at only on 
more meal a week in each home 
cake sales would jump 33 per cent 
overnight. 

Fresh and canned fruits, _ ice 
cream, puddings and a dozen anid 
one other quick desserts conten! 
with cakes for popularity. Here is 
real competition. 

¢ most effective way to meet 
this competition is not to fight it- 
but to turn these rivals into allies 
by suggesting your cake as a com- 
panion to other desserts. This will 
lp combat the dessertless meal, too 
—by showing how attractive des- 
serts, in endless variety, can be pre 
pared simply and quickly. 


In the June 13 issue of a gen- 
eral publication, this idea is made 
the basis of a double-page ad- 
vertisement in colors. “Homey 
Desserts Are a Snap to Serve 


with these Cakes the Baker 
Makes,” is the heading. The copy 
reads: 


When the thermometer’s going up, 
who wants to stew in the kitchen 
making fussy desserts? Right down 
the block, waiting for you to dis- 
cover them, are cakes that taste just 
like home made. Grand thick gooey 
icings, spread on a bit unevenly that 
make you want to cut right in., Cute 
little cup cakes that taste grand, and 
often cost as little as two for a 
nickel! Crisp baker’s cookies make 
just those in-between bites that fit 
in — cool summer drinks. 

a them. If you haven’t tasted 
cake lately, as good bakers know how 
to make it, you'll be treated to a 
pleasant surprise. The whole secret 
is that g bakers know bow im- 
portant fine ingredients are—that’s 
why they use the best—the best 
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Many Men, 
of Many Minds ... 


They are the readers of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
and for them the June issue is made to order. 


The following articles will be to the fore: 


Advertising and the New Economics 


By C. J. Masseck, who asserts that advertising must make 
an adjustment in the near future to conform with the 
newer trends in economic thought. You will be thinking 
in these terms about advertising and agencies a year or 
two from now. 


Charge It to Advertising 


By C. B. Larrabee, who lists advertising expenditures 
under three headings: White list—legitimate charges; 
Gray list—semi-legitimate charges; Black list—charges 
which have no place in the advertising appropriation. 
These lists are on one page. Check the items against your 
expenditures. 


Have You a Theme in Your Business? 


By Arthur T. Lewis, who says that the use of the theme 
in radio advertising is extensive but in printed media it 
is little used. He gives reasons for its usefulness. 
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Facing the Sales Personnel Problem 


By George Biggs, who says it costs too much to sell. You 
know that too. 


Read what the author has to say about the proper man- 
agement of men. 


These Impersonal, Economic Forces 


By Roy Dickinson, who says it is time to stop confusing 
tightening of the belt with general wage reduction. This 
article is one for executives who have been reading the 
daily statements of industrial and business leaders con- 
cerning business conditions. If the statements have left 
you groggy, here is a masterly treatment of the subject— 
lucidly presented. 


There are many other articles in the June issue. Readers of 
st make 9 Printers’ Ink Weekly who are not subscribers to Printers’ Ink 
vith the § Monthly are urged to send in $2.00 for a year’s subscription. 
hinking Or 25 cents for the June issue, to see what it’s like. 
year or 





Printers’ INK MONTHLY: 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


iditures I want the June number of Printers’ INK MONTHLY and the rest 
harges; of the 12 issues. Send copies and bill for $2.00 to: 

charges 

riation. Name 


st your 
Company 


Title 
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fruits and nuts; the richest choco- 
late; the finest flavorings. And for 
shortening: butter and Crisco. Bak- 
ers know that Crisco makes a most 
tender and delicately flavored cake. 

Yes, a rich moist baker’s devil’s- 
food cake or a fluffy sponge cake 
makes a wonderful dessert itself. 
But when some of your family de- 
mand “fancies and fixings,” you'll 
find eight ways on this page to 
whisk desserts together without even 
opening the door of your oven. 

In the meantime, you'll be cutting 
off a big slice of spare time for 
yourself. What we women need is 
more vacations from our kitchens! 


There are eight illustrations on 
the page, each one showing how 
cake, when served with another 
type of dessert, makes an ideal 
combination. In developing this 
phase of the campaign, the bakers’ 
Crisco department is writing to 
manufacturers of desserts for the 
purpose of getting théir’ co-opera- 
tion. ; 

The consumer campaign will 
consist of double pages, in color, 
in a national weekly and two 
women’s publications. The bak- 
ing industry is being kept in touch 
with the campaign through double- 
pages and 4-page inserts in leading 
trade papers. A list of 25,000 
bakeries is being circularized. 

In addition, the idea is being 
explained to the bakery trade by 
the large corps of Crisco sales- 
men who call on bakers. These 
men have been provided with an 
elaborate sales kit and advertising 
portfolio. 


Changes in Bartlett-Orr Staff 

Isaac Van Dillen, formerly treasurer 
of the Bartlett-Orr Press, New York, 
has been made president, succeeding 
Edward E. Bartlett, who has become 
chairman of the board. Albert E. Lo- 
beck, formerly comptroller, has _ been 
made treasurer, and O. Alfred Dickman, 
production manager, has been elected 
secretary. 


“The Merchandise 


Manager” 
Louise V. Sloane, recently with 


- Joins 


Mrs. 
Good ee, in the interior deco- 
oy | studio, has joined The Merchan- 
dise Manager, New York, as home furn- 
ishings editor. 


Thomas Dwyer with Buffalo 
“Times” 


Dwyer, formerly manager of 
financial advertising of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Courier-Express, has joined the 
Buffalo Times in a similar capacity. 


Thomas 
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Is Business Mourning? 


OW, it appears, even the pub- 

lic’s color preference is domi- 
nated by good and bad times. Last 
August Printers’ INK reported 
that the color preference in auto- 
mobiles had turned to black, while 
blue had fallen to second place, 
These facts were brought out by 
the Automobile Color Index is- 
sued by du Pont. 

The 1931 May indices follow: 


6. 

du Pont, “Black has 
climaxed ten months of leadership 
with a new peak. The continua- 
tion of black as a finish of high 
fashion for automotive use at the 
present time, coupled with the 
relatively low index recorded for 
black during the boom years of 
28 and ’29 would seem to indicate 
that prosperity breeds spontaneity 
in the use of color. In this con- 
nection, color appears as a sort of 
barometer capable of giving ex- 
pression to the spirit of the times. 
A return to business normalcy 
would seem to be the one expedi- 
ent capable of successfully com- 
batting the dismal, ubiquitous ennui 
which has so far invaded the mode. 
The demand for bright colored 
wire wheels and door saddles upon 
otherwise black cars may indicate 
that the public is preparing to 
champion gaily colored motor cars 
soon.” 


J. C. Davis Joins Lavin 
Agency 


James Corliss Davis, formerly with 
the Boston office of Doremus and Com- 
any, Inc., and with Batten, Barton, 
urstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, has 
joined Lavin & Company, Inc., Boston 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 


New Account for Gale & 
Pietsch 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Company 
Chicago, loose leaf systems, has ap- 
pointed Gale & Pietsch, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. Magazines and direct 
mail will be used. 
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I AM EXTREMELY PLEASED 
TO ANNOUNCE THE ELECTION OF 


Emile R. Weadon 


TO THE OFFICE OF VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


MR. WEADON HAS BEEN ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH ME FOR A NUMBER 
OF YEARS, AND HIS MORE 
IMPORTANT WORK OF THE 
FUTURE WILL, I AM CERTAIN, 
MEAN A GREAT DEAL TO 
OUR CLIENTS, OUR COMPANY 
AND MYSELF. 


frat 
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stible reminders to buy now should stop them 
they approach your dealers. 


cut-outs do just this. They are effective in their 
rtant work because they are the product of crafts- 
They are selfish in getting and holding the 
rin tion of passersby. 


», wire or write for an ERIE salesman. 


] gladly tell you of (1) hig new and modern equipment; (2) his 
located factory and what this will save you in shipping costs; (3) 
ganization backed by many years of experience; and (4) his fair 


olicy. 


THOGRAPHING & PRINTING CO 
RIE PENNSYLVANIA 
“POSTERS: : -; 
INDOW AND DEALER DISPLAYS 
THOGRAPHED COLOR ADVERTISING 
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that hereafter the advertising of 


Dorotuy Gray 


will be executed by 


MaRK O'DEA ey COMPAN 


Aedverliting 
40o Madison Avenue 


New York City 














How Shall We Compensate Our 
Best Jobbers P 


Quantity Discount on Ascending Scale Seems Best Method of Giving 
Distributor His Just Due 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have maintained a policy for 
some years whereby we have the ex- 

isive support of our jobbers on 
the particular lines that we manu- 
facture. Our interest now is to com- 
pensate these outstanding jobbers 
vho actually try to co-operate with 
the manufacturer in the smooth, 
steady flow of merchandise from 
manufacturer’s door to retailer's 
counter and who, through their extra 
efforts, are making real merchants 
out of their dealers. 

We have felt that “adjusted com- 
pensation” for large volume jobbers 
was unsound because it does not dis- 
tinguish between those jobbers who 
do a large business just through 
sheer bulk and those who do a large 

isiness through real salesmanship. 

We should like to find out, if pos- 

sible, what other manufacturers have 
done to provide their distributors 
with an incentive and reward for 
sensing the modern trend of mer- 
chandising and putting their affairs 
in shape to survive in the ever in- 
creasing struggle to lower the cost 
of distribution. In other words, we 
are not interested in paying any 
jobber, no matter how he operates, 
a premium for giving our line a 
little extra push because we feel that 
this would be temporary at best and 
would result in an increase rather 
than a decrease in the cost of dis- 
tribution. What we want to do, 
however, is to share with the dis- 
tributor any saving that can be made 
for us in selling, clerical or distribu- 
tion expense. 


\ HEN a manufacturer talks 

about co-operation from the 
jobber, he usually means that he 
wants to find out some workable 
method of inducing the jobber to 
do specialty selling. This peren- 
nial problem (it is more acute now 
on account of the increase in sell- 
ing resistance) has been discussed 
frequently in Printers’ INK dur- 
ing the last few years. However, 
since receiving this letter from a 
prominent manufacturer, who asks 
that his name be not mentioned, 
we have checked up on various 
sources of information and worked 
the whole proposition over in our 
own mind to see what, if any, new 
light could be offered. 


\ccording to the best thought 


on the subject—and we see no rea- 
son to disagree—the only sound and 
practicable way to induce the jobber 
to do specialty selling steadily and 
consistently is to make some clean- 
cut arrangement whereby such 
selling will be to the financial ad- 
vantage of the jobber and _ his 
salesmen—strictly a two-way prop- 
osition, 

If such an arrangement amounts 
to anything it cannot be of the 
flash-in-the-pan variety that af- 
fords a temporary stimulus to 
trade in time of need; it has to 
be a recognized part of the regu- 
lar every-day policy of the or- 
ganization. After much experi- 
mentation manufacturers have 
found that the one best way to 
confer such advantage is by offer- 
ing an ascending scale of quan- 
tity discounts. 

The standard discount, offered 
by the manufacturer to all recog- 
nized jobbers without regard to 
quantity handled, may be, let us 
say, 15 per cent, plus the usual 
amount off for cash within a cer- 
tain period. But if a jobber, in 
a stated time, such as a month, 
three months or six months, pur- 
chases goods in excess of a cer- 
tain minimum, he may thereby be- 
come entitled to a discount of 15 
and 5. From there it may go on 
up to 15 and 8, 15 and 10 or what- 
ever figure the manufacturer 
thinks he is justified in offering 
bearing in mind that he must real- 
ize a certain percentage of net 
profit. It is understood, of course, 
that the figures we are mention- 
ing here are purely for purposes 
of illustration and do not purport 
to give an accurate picture of dis- 
counts actually allowed under this 
system. 

If the discounts are made suffi- 
ciently liberal the jobber is going 
to have a real incentive for push- 
ing the manufacturer's goods. He 
can accomplish this in part through 
his advertising—through his cata- 
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log, if he has any, and in his busi- 
ness-paper space. Another thing 
the jobber usually does under such 
circumstances, however, is to pass 
along to his salesmen part of the 
advantage he gets from the manu- 
facturer. He may offer the sales- 
men a certain bonus when and if 
they pass a prescribed minimum 
quota. He can give them prizes, 
usually a hit and miss temporary 
expedient. The only resultful way 
is to have a bonus offer in effect 
all the time which can add a speci- 
fied amount of money to the 
salesman’s regular income, thus 
making the extent of his compen- 
sation from the company depend 
strictly upon the amount of mer- 
chandise he sells. 

It must be remembered that the 
jobber may have scores or even 
hundreds of items his men must 
merchandise to his trade. There 
is such a thing possible, therefore, 
as putting on too much pressure 
in the way of specialty selling; 
his other goods may suffer to the 
detriment of his net returns. He 


has to turn pretty much his whole 
stock if he is going to get any- 


where; he cannot center his ef- 
forts too much on a few items and 
still make a satisfactory profit. 


Discount Must Be Large Enough 
to Count 


If, therefore, he is going to be 
induced to go along with the man- 
ufacturer in the way of specialty 
selling, the quantity discount has 
got to be sizable enough really to 
amount to something. Here is a 
place where the manufacturer ob- 
viously has to do some careful 
thinking; the discount must be 
sufficiently large to stand out from 
the common herd in the jobber’s 
mind and still be small enough for 
the manufacturer to be assured of 
a fair return on his investment. 
In fixing his discount scale— 
strictly a proposition for individual 
effort to which no general rule 
can apply—the manufacturer must 
bear in mind the probability of 
securing faster turnover; this 
often more than neutralizes the 
effect of the higher discount on 
the individual sale, and even yields 
more profit in the long run than 
would strict adherence to the reg- 
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ular jobber discount plan without 
regard for quantity output. 

And then the proposition looks 
better to the jobber if consumer 
acceptance for the merchandise has 
been established through advertis- 
ing and is being kept alive by the 
same means. The manufacturer 
has to keep pounding away on 
the consumer and the retail market. 
What some producers understand 
by specialty selling is that they 
can simply make the merchandise, 
dump it down on the jobber, de- 
pend on him to do the selling and 
then watch the profits roll in. This 
is an old conception of the func- 
tion of the manufacturer, and one 
that some of them have never suc- 
ceeded in growing out of. 

With the quantity discount as a 
basis, interest can be kept alive by 
an occasional sales contest. Con- 
tests are necessarily temporary in 
their effect but, if properly admin- 
istered, they can often supply a 
valuable stimulus in times of spe- 
cific need. 

Another way to co-operate with 
the jobber and help him rise to 
the upper brackets in the quantity 
discount system is by means of 
the missionary salesman—an idea 
that seems to be getting stronger 
all the time. The most satisfac- 
tory way of working this is usu- 
ally for the missionary to co-oper- 
ate in a team with the jobber's 
salesman covering a stated dis- 
trict. All sales the missionary per- 
sonally makes should be credited 
to the jobber in some way or 
other. One popular plan is to 
allow the jobber a reduced com- 
mission on all sales made by the 
missionary up to a certain figure; 
past that figure the quantity dis- 
count applies. Many manufac 
turers, however, jump right into 
a jobber’s territory, pay all the ex- 
pense of missionary selling and 
give the jobber all the credit. This 
is somewhat expensive but it often 
proves to be a good investment in 
that it makes the jobber entitled 
to a larger discount on an ascend- 
ing scale, and thus helps main- 
tain his friendly interest in the 
goods. 

If a manufacturer will vigor- 
ously and intelligently apply him- 
self along the lines suggested here 
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“Tuning In” 


Millionaire Wave Length 


Seenniniiniiniiieeeememeen 








L. YOU have something 
to sell—a product or a service in the luxury 
class — where your best market is made up 
of people of more than ordinary means, ad- 
vertise in THE BARRON GROUP—The Wall 
Street Journal -:- Boston News Bureau -:- and 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly. 


This group of financial publications gives 
national coverage of all people to whom the 
daily news and trends of action in Wall Street 
are of vital importance. 
Here is a special millionaire wave length for 
national advertisers to “tune in” upon—a na- 
tional newspaper circulation of the greatest 
potential buying power. It reaches, without 
waste circulation, the greatest number of 
ple who have the most to spend as individuals 
on fine homes, golf, automobiles, travel, and 
other luxuries and necessities. 

A special rebate covering all three papers of 

THe Barron Group 
name 
Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising te of The Wall Street Journal, 


44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The Wational Financial Weekly 
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he can have a valid reason for re- 
fusing to yield to the pernicious 
advertising allowance policy. This 
is bad and dangerous all the way 
through, and yet it seems to be 
the one form of alleged co-opera- 
tion that seems most popular 
among jobbers. 

Looked at in one way, they can- 
not be blamed for liking it. If 
they can get a manufacturer to 
make a blanket allowance reach- 
ing to an arbitrary figure, or even 
based ostensibly on a certain per- 
centage of purchases, they are in a 
strategic position to hog the whole 
thing if they are so inclined—to 
stick the allowances into their 
pockets or wherever it is where 
allowances are put and go right 
on as before with the manufac- 
turer holding the bag. 

There are a few instances—we 
know of one, offhand—where ad- 
vertising allowances made to chains 
and jobbers are actually devoted 
to the purchase of advertising. In 
most cases though the allowance 
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is simply a proposition of paying 
tribute to big distributors—hay- 
ing the payment practically forced 
at the distributor’s own figures 
Big jobbers and retail mail-order 
houses will wax very indignant ij 
you ask them if they accept ad 
vertising allowances from manu- 
facturers. Yet some of them are 
constantly standing, hands behind 
backs, waiting for such favors. 

When the size of discounts jis 
rigidly based on the quantity oj 
merchandise actually sold, the pi 
ture is entirely different. There 
is nothing to be ashamed of, noth 
ing to hide; every jobber knows 
that he is going to get the same 
discount any other jobber gets— 
if he can sell the merchandise t 
entitle him to it—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


New Business at Madison 


Radio Advertising, Inc., is the name 
of a new business formed at Madisor 
Wis. Members are Arthur Towell, Joh 
R. Egan and Owen Lyons. 








Have you seen samples of the new 
photo reproducing process? 


Cutouts of those Texaco listening dogs 
were made by Vitaprint Process 


For display pieces, inserts, tip-ons, folders and wher- 
ever photos in large quantities are used, Vitaprints 
can do the job at a fraction the cost of photography. 


Let us send you samples 


The Vitaprint Process Co. 


Are now being 
used by leading 
national adver- 
tisers. 


729 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Long or Short 
Term Advertising 
Commitments? 


(Continued from page 6) 

iv. None of these is positive in 

S opinion. 

Geo. E. Harris, of the Dauchy 
(ompany, stated that “We cannot 
see that the actual cost of the 
iwency service is increased as long 
is the volume is not decreased. 
\Vhen volume decreases, the ratio 

costs automatically increases.” 

KE. D. Winius, of the Anfenger 
\dvertising Agency, Inc., says: 
“Probably is decreasing costs as 

and-to-mouth’ buying of adver- 
tising eliminates rush periods. 
(jeneral cost of agency service is 
higher because advertisers are 
feeling their way—much service 
is required with curtailed billing.” 

Harold D. Frazee, of Harold D. 
lrazee & Co., Inc., believes that 
“Whereas this condition does not 
necessarily increase costs, it does 
increase detail work.” 

Here are some of the reasons 
siven why short-term planning is 
increasing the cost of agency ser- 
vice, 

“More meetings, more changes in 
plans, more expediences, more new 
ideas. But it makes for more ef- 
fective advertising.”—Carl Reimers, 
Reimers & Whitehill. 

“Increasing costs—due to sud- 
len decisions and resultant hurry. 
Frequent changes upset plans.”— 
}. P. Callaway, Callaway As- 
sociates, Inc. 

“Increasing cost—both to us and 
to client.”—H. J. Winsten, Hadden 
& Company, Inc. 

“Increasing cost of rendering 
and broadening scope of service.”— 
Kdward R. Grace, Grace & Holli- 
day. 

“Increasing the cost consider- 
ably, because of clients being more 
careful about their expenditures 
and expecting a great deal more 
for their money.”—A. J. Carpenter, 
Carpenter Advertising Co. 

Among those who can see no 
appreciable change in the cost of 
rendering agency service are the 
following : 
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‘*Anyone affected by 
chain store growth in 
any form 
will find 
here am- 
munition 
galore!”’ 


—From the fore- 
word by J. I 
Romer, Editor, 
Printers’ Ink. 


The CHALLENGE of 


CHAIN STORE 
DISTRIBUTION 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


MPARTIAL facts on the most contro- 

versial problem before business! An 
answer to ill-advised anti-chain legisla- 
tion. Ammunition for chain store opera- 
tors. Hints for retailers. Outlet aids for 
manufacturers. The last word on the 
economics and business value of chains 
the result of months of field study. An- 
swers to questions like: 

Does chain store expansion tend toward 
monopoly ? 

What new buying and selling methods 
are independents and manufacturers 
using to meet chain competition? 

Can the manufacturer eliminate the 
chain from his distribution plan? 

Can manufacturers work with chains 
and still preserve good will of inde- 
pendents 

What effect has chain advertising on 
the nationally advertised product? 

In Printers’ Ink this material created a 
sensation. In book form it is unques- 
tionably the fullest, most authoritative 
discussion of chains. Price, $5.00 
— oe ee a 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
HARPER & BROTHERS, P.1.-6 
49 E. 33rd St., New York. 


Send me postpaid The Challenge of Chain 
Store Distribution—$5.00 


C1) I will remit $5.00 in 10 days or return book 
(1 Check is enclosed. [) Send C. O. D. 


Business Connection 
(Please fill in) 
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“No change; the organization 
simply works harder at some times 
than others.”—H. E. Lesan, H. E. 
Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 

“We do not think the cost of 
rendering agency service would be 
seriously affected by such change.” 
—Elmer S. Horton, The Larchar- 
Horton Co. 

“It about evens up. Some for 
whom we make long-term plans, 
change and then the plans have to 
be reviewed. Short-term plans are 
less likely to be changed. Short 
terms do not involve as much 
work at any one time. The long- 
term plans that are not changed 
decrease costs, but the plans that 
are changed, increase them. So 
they about even up with the result 
that our costs are about the 
same.’”’-—John Falkner Arndt, John 
Falkner Arndt & Co. 

“It is increasing the strain and 
worry, but not appreciably de- 
creasing agency overhead.”—H. A. 
Stebbins, Erwin, Wasey & Co. 

And finally here is a summing 
up as voiced by R. O. McKeown, 
of A. as Denne & Co., Limited: 


terested enquirers. 
London 


House, 





Do you want Orders 
from England ? 


An opportunity occurs for a talk at your 
desk with an English business man now 
in New York on a short trade trip. He 
knows the English market thoroughly — 
its marketing and advertising problems 
—and can give valuable guidance to in- 
He represents the 
Advertising Agency Spottis- 
woode, Dixon & Hunting Ltd. of Regent 
Kingsway, London, which has 
many advertising successes to its credit. 


Make a date promptly 


Mr. F. H. SCHOOLING 
Care of Dean and Dawson, 512 Fifth Ave., New York 


June 11,1 


“As we look at it, this general 
trend toward short-term commit- 
ments, and day-to-day demands for 
agency service, by advertisers, ar: 
in sympathy with the constant! 
changing tempo of all distributiy 
functions. 

“Salesmen who used to cover tl 
trade twice or three times a year, 
are now on the road fifty weeks 
out of the fifty-two. Merchants 
who used to commit themselves ¢ 
heavy placing orders, once or 
twice a year, with sorting orders 
at frequent intervals, now buy 
dozen lots every few days, 
sources of supply can convenient! 
handle material this way—and 
many are forced to. The fear o 
loaded inventories, in the face of 
dropping prices, quite naturally in 
fluences this tendency to let the 
manufacturer, or wholesaler, ‘hold 
the bag.’ ” 

* * * 

And that’s the picture as it 
stands today. Most of the adver 
tising agents seem to think Cant 
short-term commitments are 
temporary condition resulting fron 
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the general business depression. 

But after reading the remarks 
ot these 264 agents, I am inclined 
to believe that “normal” times in 
the advertising business will never 
return. There are indications that 
this trend is not as new as it seems, 
that it started long ago, that pres- 
ent conditions merely hastened it. 

It is quite possible that it will 
have a cleansing effect on advertis- 
ing. There is much to be said in 
favor of keeping the advertising 
appropriation flexible. And _ the 
henefits of such a practice are de- 
pendent upon the ability of the ad- 
ertising agency to alter plans and 
lists in order to meet changing 
conditions throughout the year. 

It is a vital question that may 
grow into a tremendous problem 
or into a blessing. Everyone in- 
terested in the future of advertis- 
ing would do well to keep his eyes 
peeled for further developments. 


New Account for Williams 
& Cunnyngham 


The Gunite Corporation, 
lll, cast brake drums and general 
ngs, has appointed Williams & Cunnyng 
am, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account, the 
xecutive committee of the company has 
imnounced. This executive committee 
includes D. P. Forbes, president; J. A. 
Forbes, secretary-treasurer; E. J. Mohr, 
sales manager, manufacturers’ division; 
ind L. R. McCullough, sales manager, 
replacement division. 

Magazines, business publications and 
lirect mail will be used. 


Rockford, 


cast- 


Purchases ‘“‘Linens”’ 


The Haire Publishing Company, New 
York, has purchased Linens, effective 
with the July issue, from the Hoffman 
Publications, of that city. Robert J. 
Thornton, recently general manager of 
the Perry L. Smith Publishing Corpora- 
tion, is business manager of the newly 
acquired publication. Before joining the 
erry L. Smith company he was 
formerly with Linens. 

Harry J. Fox has joined the staff of 
the Haire publications as manager of 
the advertising copy department. 


Col. A. F. Lorenzen Now a 
Brigadier-General 


Colonel A. F. Lorenzen of the IiIli- 
nois National Guard, president of Loren- 
zen & Thompson, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, has been appointed a 
brigadier-general on the retired list by 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson. He has 
been a member of the Illinois National 
Guard for twenty years. 
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Unapproached 


influence and penetration 
in the vast textile, apparel 
and related industries 
make the Fairchild Pub- 


A 
SELLING 
POWER 


‘BILLIONS 


Fairchild Publications 
8 E. 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 














WANTED 
A SALESMAN 
A REAL ONE 


One who can tell us just what he 
has sold, for whom, under what 
conditions and in what quantity. 


Experience in selling advertising 
helpful but not essential. We are 
one of the largest concerns in 
the graphic arts, specializing in 
one process. Our customers are 
the national and larger local ad- 
vertisers. 


We have cheap price competition 
but our successful salesmen over- 
come it by selling our product 
and by having original ideas and 
suggestions. 


Hard work and brains are well 
rewarded. Commission basis with 
reasonable drawing account. Or- 
der takers do not succeed with 
us. Real salesmen do. Give full 
details, experience, personairty, 
contacts and income requirements. 


Address “U,”’ Box 54 
Printers’ Ink 
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Whose A Chicago adver- 
Money Is It? tising agent, need- 
ing some money, 
went to his banker to attempt to 
negotiate a loan. He took with 
him orders signed by two respon- 
sible clients for work to be done 
within the next three months that 
would bring him a net profit of 
around $15,000. He wanted to 
show the banker some tangible evi- 
dence of his ability to repay the 
modest loan within the stipulated 
time. 

“The trouble with you,” was the 
banker’s rather surprising __re- 
joinder, “is that you apparently 
want to do business on other peo- 
ple’s capital.” 

The agent naturally could not 
deny the charge, for such it was. 
But he came back at the banker 
with this: 

“When, may I ask, did you start 
running this bank on your own 
money ? 
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He got the loan. The advertis- 
ing campaigns of his clients ar 
now in the works. Eventually 
will get his pay for them, and can 
then liquidate his indebtedness to 
the banker. Meanwhile he is pay- 
ing his bills promptly and is not 
having to lay off any employee 
He is producing some profitable 
business for publishers, engravers, 
printers and paper manufacturers 
Through the advertising he has 
planned and executed he may rea 
sonably expect to add to the re 
sources of his clients, and thus 
help them pay their bills, and kee; 
their employees at work. 

All of which is a constructive 
service to business in general—a 
service that might have been side 
tracked had the banker persisted 
in his original thought that there 
was something strangely presump 
tuous about an advertising agent 
who wanted to use some capital 
other than his own. 

Whose money is it that some 
bankers are refusing to loan these 
days? Making all due allowances 
for the need of proper conserva 
tism, it would seem that considera 
tion of this question ought to clear 
the way for a number of business- 
building programs which, we are 
told, would start right now if they 
could be financed. An advertiser 
knows that to make money from 
his advertising, he has to spend 
money. How can he invest enough 
of it to meet his present extraordi 
nary business needs if the banker 
takes too constricted a view as to 
who owns the money in his vaults? 


Too Much A Middle West- 
Turning the ern manufacturer 


C of our acquain- 
orner tance was having 


a consultation with a La Salle 
Street banker about the common 
stock of a certain large organiza- 
tion which has been having a 
rather sorry time of it for the last 
year. The manufacturer’s holdings 
in that stock are rather uncom- 
fortably large, and he was seeking 
expert counsel. 

“That is a conservative and 
sound company,” the banker re- 
plied. “But it has lost the confi- 
dence of its larger stockholders— 
and certainly that of the invest- 
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ment houses—because of its fool- 
ish persistence in painting a rosy 
picture regardless of the conditions 
shown forth in its balance sheet. 
Four successive times during the 
last year the president of that com- 
pany has issued a statement declar- 
ing that the business had turned 
the corner. I sympathize with him 
in his efforts to keep everybody 
cheerful. But he is building up a 
lot of trouble for himself in ever- 
lastingly pointing to the sunshine 
that he imagines is behind the 
clouds.” 

This unhappy president has by no 
means a monopoly on the “turning 
the corner” talk. We hear it al- 
most every day, and we agree with 
our manufacturer friend who 
thinks it should be stopped. 

If the business in question has 
turned the corner four times dur- 
ing the last year it has now pre- 
sumably got back to the point of 
heginning — granting, of course, 
that there are four corners. But 
maybe it is a pentagon or even an 
octagon. We may be a bit rusty 
in our geometry, but we imagine 
that if a business keeps constantly 
“turning the corner” it is running 
around in a circle, regardless of 
the number of the corners and 
sides to be traversed. 

How many are in favor of using 
some other term when they want 
to talk optimistically of the busi- 
ness outlook? The ayes have it. 





Topsy-Turvy One of the cur- 


Economics rent afflictions of 
business is a mal- 


ady that might be called “chain- 
store economics.” That they may 
constantly keep offering bigger and 
hetter bargains, the chains are 
bringing frightful pressure to bear 
on their sources of supply. They 
are demanding lower prices, 
bonuses, free goods and every sort 
f concession. To meet these 
demands the seller often must ac- 
ept the business at a loss. In 
many cases, to continue operating 
it all, the manufacturer who sells 
hain-dominated trades feels called 
upon to reduce wages, cut person- 
vel, decrease sales promotion and 
xenerally lower his standards. 
The chains justify their policies 
on the score of competition. They 
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explain: “We've got to keep our 
merchandise competitive. Anyway 
we are benefiting the public. We 
are enabling millions of consumers 
to profit at the expense of a few 
hundred producers.” 

But is that reasoning logical? Is 
it possible to ruin the producer and 
at the same time benefit the con- 
sumer? We don’t think so. The 
buying power of the consumer is 
dependent on his capacity as a 
producer. Reduce his earnings or 
cut down his means of livelihood, 
and his ability to buy is reduced 
correspondingly. Actually, then, 
the chains are destroying the buy- 
ing power of their own customers 
when they harass the manufacturer 
with unreasonable demands. 

We find a good example of this 
at present in the farm produce 
situation. In recent weeks the 
chains, in many places, have been 
using eggs as leaders, frequently 
offering them below cost. As a re- 
sult, the wholesale egg market 
broke badly and has not yet been 
stabilized. The same thing has 
been going on in butter for years. 
The American Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers 
claims that the practice has been 
creating havoc among butter pro- 
ducers. The chains, in other 
words, are hitting at their good 
customer, the farmer. 

And has this price-baiting on 
farm produce done any good? No. 
In spite of the reduction of 2 cents 
a quart on milk to the farmer, in 
some communities, the consumption 
of milk has decreased 10 per cent. 
A 10 cent reduction in eggs to the 
producer is accompanied by a de- 
cline in consumption. And of 
course butter sales are dropping. 

The reason for this phenomenon 
is that no species of economic 
legerdemain has yet been found 
that makes it possible to take 
money out of the producer’s pay 


envelope and to put the same 
money back in the consumer’s 
pocketbook. 

Try “The reputation 
Advertising, of Swedish safety 


matches is so 
Mr. Kreuger eli established 
that they command _ considerably 
higher prices than others and it is 
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therefore to be expected that the 
sales of these matches will not be 
materially affected for some time 
to come. As it may be found 
necessary, however, to sell com- 
petitive grades of safety matches 
at comparatively low prices the 
company has made arrangements 
with a domestic manufacturer to 
furnish whatever quantities of 
such matches it may require when 
they cannot be profitably imported 
frém abroad.”—Ivar Kreuger, 
president, International Match Corp. 

May we suggest, Mr. Kreuger, 
that instead of attempting to meet 
competition with low prices—if 
the market for Swedish matches 
should start to dwindle—you let 
American consumers know _ that 
Swedish matches’ are better 
matches (if they are, as you say). 
If you fear low price competition, 
then the reputation of Swedish 
matches cannot be so well estab- 
lished as you contend. If your 
matches really are better, and you 
will tell Americans that, they will 
buy your matches. 

Americans have ever been will- 
ing to pay a little more for some- 
thing better. But they must be 
told why it is better and most 
manufacturers of quality goods 


have found advertising the best 
way to do this. 
Go to a reputable advertising 


agent, Mr. Kreuger, and ask him 
how you can stimulate the sale of 
Swedish matches. You can’t do it 
by securing a monopoly, as you 
have done in other countries. But 
you can do it by making a super- 
ior product, pricing it right (so 
that even you may make a profit) 
and advertising it. 

But the chances of making much 
headway, by joining in a price war 
with inferior goods, are slim. In 
the majority of cases, nobody ever 
wins a price war. 

Better try American marketing 
methods, Mr. Kreuger. 
Convention Annual _conven- 
Guidance— tions of the Ad- 

vertising Federa- 


tion of America often are criticized 
as being too much like a three- 
ring circus. What is going on in 


the convention sessions is confus- 
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ing enough. But added to this, the 
speakers have to compete with 
sightseeing and time out for busi- 
ness contacts. 

It is not surprising that, after a 
convention is over, delegates won- 
der where the time went and 
whether there have been delivered 
to them all the helpful things that 
were promised. 

Awaiting the delegates to the 
convention in New York, next 
week, is a battery of more than 
150 speakers. It is going to take 
more than luck for a delegate to 
place himself within range of re- 
ceiving the greatest amount oi 
good from the addresses. Truc, 
the convention has been planned 
for him but the planning, neces- 
sarily, has been broad in scope. 

The wise delegate will carefull) 
study the program and plan to ad 
just it to his needs. If he has at- 
tended many advertising meetings, 
he will know which of the 
perennials he will want to cut and 
which he will want to see and hear 
again. A _ prearranged schedule 
will assure him that he is going to 
know beforehand just what 
speakers and topics he will want to 
cover and insure him against miss 
ing out on some subject of timel) 
importance to his individual needs. 


Six Uncle Sam was 
Billion offered six bil- 
lion dollars last 

Dollars 


week, at the low 
rate of 3% per cent interest. He 
had asked for $800,000,000. Deduct 
one-third or even one-half of that 
sum, in recognition of the fact that 
many of the bids were not bona 
fide, inasmuch as an over-subscrip 
tion was expected, and the remain 
ing sum is still stupendous. 

After a year and one-half of 
perhaps the worst depression this 
country has ever known, there is 
still a purchasing power of billions. 
It would not be proper to call this 
idle money. Much of it has been 
in\ ested in other channels. But it 
does dramatically demonstrate the 
ability of the nation to buy every 
thing from pneumatic riveters to 
peanuts—provided these can be 
made more attractive than a Gov- 
ernment bond at 34% per cent. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
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} } . ¢ ‘ ; 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsei 
| 40 EAST 34TH STREET 





NEW YORK 





HERE IS A LION STORY 
Familiar, but let us tell 
it again because of its 
bearing on the produc- 
tion of good advertising. 


The lion was reproached 
for the smallness of its 
brood. ‘*‘Yes,’’ was the 


reply, ‘‘but they are all 





lions.” 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 















































Program 
Completed for A. F. A. 
Convention 
ne sega sessions of the con- 

vention of the Advertising 
Federation of America will get 
under way in New York with a 


general session luncheon on June 
15. All general and departmental 
sessions, will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, with the exception 
of the meetings of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
which will be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 

Addresses of welcome will be 
delivered by Governor Roosevelt, 
Mayor Walker and Charles E. 
Murphy, president of the New 
York Advertising Club. Gilbert 
T. Hodges, president of the 
=? - oF will talk on “The Place 
of Advertising in the Reconstruc- 
tion Period,” Dr. Glenn Frank, 
president, University of Wisconsin, 
will discuss “Business and Its 
Appointment with Destiny.” A talk 
by Kenneth Collins, executive vice- 
president of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, will conclude the opening 
session. 

The annual banquet will be held 
on June 16. Speakers will be Sir 
Charles Higham, of London; 
Alfred E. Smith, Governor Albert 
J. Ritchie and Strickland Gillilan. 

A third general session will be- 
gin with a luncheon on June 17. 
Speakers and their subjects will 
be: C. M. Chester, Jr., president, 
General Foods Corporation, “The 
Manufacturer Looks at Advertis- 


ing’; Bruce Barton, Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., “A Better 
a of Human Na- 


ture”; C. F. Kettering, vice-presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation, 
“The Advertising Idea”; D. F. 
Kelly, president, The Fair, “A 
Merchant Looks at Advertising” : 
Edwin Gruhl, vice-president and 
general manager, The North 
American Company, “Minus Costs,” 
and Miss Marion C. Taylor, presi- 
dent, The Fashion Guild, “A 
Better Understanding of the Public 
Taste.” 

In addition to those departmental 
programs previously reported, pro- 
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grams for the following 
have been completed: 


group 


AGRICULTURAL PuBI _ ASSOCIATI 
June 16, morning: W. Allen, pre 
dent of the association and publisher ‘ 
the Dakota Farmer, presiding; Br 
Ashby, associate advertising manager 
General Foods Corporation, “Farm Pay 
Selling as It Looks to the Advertiser” 
M. Pattison, Chicago manager, Sile: 





Glow Oil Burner Corporation, “Me 
chandising from the Dealer’s Star 
point”; G. W. Gaffney, advertisi: 


manager, American Agricultural Cher 
cal Company, “Adopting Farm Pap 
Advertising to Its Most Profitable Use 

Afternoon: Stewart L. Mims, vic 
president, J. Walter Thompson in 
Neglected Opportunity of the Far 


Paper,”” and J. Sidney Johnson, adve 
tising manager, Western Grocer 
Marshalltown, Iowa, 


*Merchandisi: 
from the Viewpoint of the Jobber.” 


Women’s FEDERATION 
June 17 


informal 


will with a 


and 


Meeting 


, Start 
breakfast 


continue unt 


S 


N 


noon-time. Miss Jeanette Carroll, pres 
dent of the Federation of Women 
Advertising Clubs of the World, wi 
preside. Speakers, who will be int: 
duced by Christine Dawson, president 
Detroit Women’s Club, will be: Gilbert 
T. Hodges, “Women in Advertising’ 
Mrs. - Steese Richardson, Woman 
Home Companion, “What 20 Millio 
Women Want,” and Catherine McNelis 


publisher of the Tower Magazines. 


MaGazineé Group 
June 16, morning: Earle L. Tow: 
send, Home & Field, presiding. Speal 
ers and their subjects will be: John RB 
Kennedy, associate editor of Collier's 
“Blue-Pencilled Biographies’; Harford 


Powel, Jr.. H. B. Humphrey Compan) 


Boston, “‘More Golf in Business and 
Less Business in Golf’; C. F. Gold 
thwaite, advertising manager, Canadia: 
National Railways, Montreal, ‘‘How 

Canadian Views American Magazines,’ 
and John C. Esty, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, “How We Buy Magazin 


Space.” 


ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA 


OUTDOOR 


June 16, afternoon: Samuel N. Holli 
day, General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
presiding. Speakers and their subjects 
Otis Shepard, poster artist, “The Essen 
tials of Good Copy Out-of-Doors” 
Walter J. Daily, sales promotion man 
ager and advertising manager, Elec 


tric Refrigeration 
General Electric 
point on Outdoor 
W. Kleiser, 
tisin 


Department of the 
Company, “Our View 

Advertising,” George 
president, Outdoor Adver 
Association of America, “The 
Public Policy of Organized Outdoor 
Advertising,” and C. O. Bridwell, di 
rector creative department, General Out 
door Advertising Company, “The Appli 
cation of Outdoor Advertising to To 
day’s Distribution Problems,”’ and 
Walter L. Chesman, Doremus & Com 
pany, “Determining the Place of Out 
door Advertising in the Campaign.” G 
D. Shewell, General Outdoor Advertising 
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port of a questionnaire on the function 
e promotion department and_ th 
s of a promotion manager will b 
resented by Francis Nye McGhee, o 
Cleveland Press. 
nnaire on the relative value of var 
is types of media for newspaper pr¢ 
otion will be made by Paul 
e Chicago Daily News. 
the committee on the use of 
arket data by newspapers in the sam 
ty will be presented by Douglas Martit 
















impaign 
z will be made by C. 
ie New York Times. 
w 16, afternoon: Unfinished an 
new business will be discussed and ther 
be a talk on “Dramatics in 
Selling,”” by Douglas Taylor, 
of Printers’ Ink. 
meetings will be held on 
of June 16 and 17 with 
ewspaper Advertising Executives 
ition, At the June 17 mornin 
session L. E. MeGivena, of 
York Daily News will talk on 
aper promotion under the title of 
Stuttering Press.’ At this 
Mr. Benneyan will report on the activ 
of the promotion managers group. 
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Joint 

mornings 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 





morning: George H. 
Twist Drill Company 
of the association, 
of the president and 
tee chairmen; Keith Evans, 
and first president of the association wi 
address the group. 
lfternoon: Speakers, Paul T. 
ngton; Carle M. Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Company, and 
Kk. Dewey, Bureau of Census. 
vening: Annual banquet, 
dan, Business W and 
Gillilan, speakers. 
une 16, morning: 


ne 15, 
Cleveland 
president 
Reports 
mit 
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Speakerless se 






Holl, 


member group, Julius 
Belting Company; agency 


Active 





an) 













Barrows, 


for panel exhibits, H. F. 
Compan 


tin Western Road Machinery 
presiding, 







loseph Schwartz has _ established 
advertising business at Red Bank, N. 
under the name of the 
ertising Agency. 
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Company, will describe a showing of 
the motion picture “Treasure Island,” 
caliig with the New York market. 
Kerwin H. Fulton will describe the 
ew national sales company in the out- 
joor field, Outdoor Advertising Incor- 
d, of which he is president. 
WSPAPER PROMOTION MANAGERS 
e 15, morning: George Benneyan, 
f the New York Sun, presiding. Re- 


s 

e 

ce 
1 


Report of a ques- 


1- 


Watkins, 
Report of 
identical 


e 
1, 


ie St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Re- 
ort of the committee on a _ proposed 
to advertise newspaper adver- 


Puckette, 


d 


e 


New s- 


sale 


Ss 


the 
the 
As 


2 


the New 


s 


“The 


meeting 


1- 


Corey, 
and 
presiding. 
com- 
founder 


ill 


Bigelow, 


T- 


s- 


sions with presiding officers as follows: 
Chi- 
member 


group, Francis Juraschek, Freystadt- 
lnraschek, Inc.; publisher member 
group, George Hays, Penton Publishing 
(ompany. 

Ifternoon: Joint speakerless session 

all three groups, W. W. French, 
Dodge Manufacturing Company, pre- 
siding. 

ine 17, morning: Award of prizes 


Aus- 


y, 


an 


Monmouth Ad- 
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Re Radio 


There are new techniques 
for advertisers who would 
sell via-the-air. 


A pioneer in radio, I have 
served every department of 
broadcasting: Production, 
programs, advertising copy, 
continuity writer, musician, 
showman. Programs con- 
ceived and carried out in my 
studio have been famous and 
indeed the foundation of the 


present-day air activities. 


Some advertising agency 
seeking to open or enlarge 
its radio service, might be 
interested to arrange an in- 


terview. 





Address “R,” Box 52, Printers’ Ink 
EVER HEAR OF 
THIS EGYPT? 
Located in the South half of Illi- 
nois, spending millions in public 


improvements now—a million dollar 


fruit crop. 
Covered only by 
Murphysboro Independent 
West Frankfort American 
Mt. Carmel Republican- Register 
Carbondale Free Press 
Lawrenceville Record 
Cairo Citizen Eldorado Journal 
Marrisburg Register Centralia Sentinel 
Marion Republican Du Quoin Call 
Mt. Vernon Register- Benton Evening 
News News 


ELYPT’S 
a5 SOCIATED DAILLE 5 


BOOKLETS On Enameled Paper 


Printed In Black be 5M 10M 
‘ Page Folder 5x7 ! 




















Write for eteen on other printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 













$1.00 Out of $4.00 
Spent in Health Appeal 
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Advertising 


Says James A. Horton of Federal Trade Commission 


“ 

ly the year 1929, $231,000,000 was spent on advertising of which 
$60,000,000 related to the health of the consumer,” said Mr. James 
A. Horton, of the Special Bureau of the Federal Trade Commission, 
in a recent speech before a convention of manufacturers. 


In this age of “tested copy” and “tested 
campaigns,” this must be proof that ad- 
vertisers have found the health appeal a 
sure business getter... . an appeal that 
always “rings the bell.” 


From the standpoint of one hundred per- 
cent health consciousness and consequent 
amazing responsiveness, the readers of 
Physical Culture Magazine are represen- 
tative of the much-desired idea/. 














ayn Oe Maga Zine 
devoted Particularly 





Food products advertised in Physica! 
Culture meet with tremendous house. 
wife acceptance because these women. 
readers are interested FIRST in their 
own welfare and that of their families. 
They rely upon this Magazine as a 
natural result of their eagerness for au. 
thentic information on how to live, 
how to eat for health and what to feed 
the entire family. 


Here—in Physical Culture Magazine— 
is a proven key to a concentrated and 
influential market which consists of a 
group of people whose interests swing 
logically to YOUR PRODUCT. There 
is no guesswork as regards their “‘state 
of mind.” 


Seni for a copy of the July issue.... 
and see for yourself the type of inter- 
esting articles which are winning such 
unusual reader-confidence. 












to Health and Beauty 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


al Pages Lines 


The Spur (2 issues)...... 99 66,153 

Town & Country (2 issues) 87 58,969 

et etscnescéeuvenens 81 51,350 

Cente GEES .ccccccnese 71 47,701 

House & Garden.......... 74 47,075 

Nation’s Business ........ 89 38,376 

sion EE 60 37,925 
ee 8&4 36,199 

The Sportsman .......... 56 35,149 

L: The American Magazine... 77 32,977 

Of which american Golfer ........ 51 32,514 
[r. James Arts & Decoration........ 37 24,948 
= House Beautiful ......... 39 24,622 
mission, Forbes (2 May issues).... 57 24,274 
Better Homes & Gardens... 52 23,328 

ee Ge Pi cccandass 51 21,793 

. Popular Mechanics ...... 89 19,936 

" Phy SiC American Home ........ 30 19,169 
ous house. Review of Reviews ...... 44 18,772 
S¢ women-M Boys’ Life .........+00+ 28 18,700 
T in their Popular Science Monthly... 43 18,561 
r families BH Redbook .........220000: 43 18,367 
Zine as a American Boy .........+. 24 16,464 
ess for au. Motion Picture .......... 36 15,372 
v to live, Harpers Magazine ....... 68 15,260 


at to feed H Country Club Magazine... 24 14,849 
The Scholastic (3 May is.) 34 14,624 













Home & Field............ 23 14,610 
gazine— Physical Culture ........ 34 14,570 
rated and SVHCM cccccsccccssscces 34 14,479 
sists ofa rid’s SE. -adcnuteses a 33 14,057 
sts Stving Chr istian Herald seeeeees 21 13,958 
T Tins Magazine of Wall Street (3 
ir “state May issues) oneeese se 33 13,729 
The Chicagoan (2 May is.) 32 13,692 
National Sportsman ..... 3 32 13,548 
ae Out loor Life & Recreation 31 13,330 
flees, Normal Instructor eeuene 18 12,508 
° International Studio ..... 17 11,576 
ung such Extension Magazine ...... 17, -:11,377 
Galen TUN ceecowccecas 27 11,372 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 46 10,242 
Hunting & Fishing....... 24 10,230 
Motion Picture Classic.... 24 10,145 
True Confessions ........ 22 9,488 
True Detective Mysteries... 22 9,378 
RE ee 20 8,517 
OE cnrteiabens iennnns 20 8,396 
Psychology ..........+0+- 19 8,284 
ere 19 8,015 
DE SEED sc cvcccvone 17 7,789 
RD I cei oian Sierece 17 7,092 
Se ar 16 6,784 










DEE ntdecsanensases 30 6,619 
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* 
HOW ABOUT 
“THE MAN AT 
THE TOP?” 


Direct your advertising 
at the heads of busi- 
ness organizations—the 
men who approve or 
reject the commodity 
you sell, 


REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS will take your 
message to them. It 
is edited from the busi- 
ness man’s view-point. 
Each month it offers a 
concentrated interpre- 
tation of the broader 
issues which underlie 
the economic, political, 
social and foreign hap- 
penings bearing upon 
American business — 
matters of consequence 
and interest to every 
business man. 3 out 
of every 5 of its read- 
ers are business execu- 


tives. 


The logical me- 
dium for reaching 
the men at the top. 


REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS 


For forty years —Pre-eminent 
in moulding Public Opinion 
and Interpreting Public Affairs 


55 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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The engraver’s scale only 
measures inches. The brains 
put into a plate show up in 
the reproduction. Quite 
often the best printing re- 
sults come from an engrav- 
ing made for the least cost. 
Let me tell you the best 
way to make each plate. 


ED. KRAMER 


Consultant of The Master Color 
Engraving Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
205 W. 19th Street, New York, 
Telephone, WAtkins 9-6741-42 


COLOR BENDAY BLACK & 
PROCESS COLOR WHITE 











—— 
LIFE. LIK E 


PROVIDE ALL THE 
REALISM OF PHO.- 
TOGRAPHY PLUS 
THE SELLING APPEAL 
OF ACTUAL COLOR 


Let us demonstrate this unique, 
accurate, low-cost method of pho- 
tographic tinting for you. 


Just send us two black and white 
prints showing your product and 
color reference for a Free trial. 
Give us the size and quantity of 
prints required. You will be 
amazed at the low cost of this 
process. 


There is no charge or obligation 
involved in this offer. Write us 
today for a test. 
LAMBERT FOTO SERVICE 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, O. 











Picture Play 


Screen Romances 

Open Road for Boys 

Science & Invention 

American Legion Monthly. 

Film Fun 

True Experiences 

Nature Magazine 

Dream World 

Model Airplane News and 
Junior Mechanics 

Young Men 

Scientific American 

Rotarian 

Newsstand Group 

American Forests 

St. Nicholas 

American Mercury 

National Republic 

Asia 

Current History 

Munsey Combination 

Street & Smith’s Big Seven 
Group 

Blue Book 


| Street & Smith Combination 


Bookman 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal.... 

Harper’s Bazaar 

Good Housekeeping 

Woman's Home Companion 83 

McCall's 

Pictorial Review 

Delineator 

True Story 

Photoplay 

Holland's 

The Parents’ Magazine... . 

Farmer's Wife 

Household Magazine 

Junior League Magazine.. 

Woman's World 

True Romances 

Child Life 

American Girl 

Needlecraft 

Junior Home Sains. 

Messenger of Sacred Heart 11 

John Martin’s Book...... 5 

CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

(May Issues) 

MacLean’s (2 issues) 

Mayfair eseacl 

Can. Homes & Gardens... 

Canadian Home Journal 

The Chatelaine ee : 

Western Home Monthly.. 38 

Rod & Gun in Canada.... 
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SIX MONTHS ADVERTISING 
GAIN FOR HOME & FIELD 


@ Home & Field now completes its first six months 
in 1931 with an average monthly gain of more than 
54% in advertising lineage over the same period 
in 1930. 


Edited and illustrated to appeal to the home-build- 
ing, decorating and landscaping interests of smart 
people, each new issue of Home & Field so far 
published during 1931 has shown an appreciable 
increase in advertising over the same month in1930. 


And a corresponding increase in circulation, too. 
(The average increase from January to May was 
more than 70%.) 


Home & Field is decidedly on the upward trend— 
due (we think) to brilliant and authoritative editing 

rapidly widening acceptance by a discrimi- 
nating reader-clientele growing appreciation 
among class advertisers and advertising agents 
who have favored us with contracts. 


May we discuss plans with you 
for advertising in our fall issues? 


Home & FIELD 


572 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
LAURENCE A. WEAVER, Business Manager ARTHUR H. SAMUELS, Editor 
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MAY WEEKLIES 


May 1-6 Pages New Republic 


Lines 


Saturday Evening Post.. 
American Weekly 

New Yorker 

Collier’s 
Time 
Business Week 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 

Judge 

The Nation 
Life 

Outlook 
Churchman 
New Republic 


May 8-13 
Saturday Evening Post. . 

Collier’s 

American Weekly 

Time 

Yorker 

Week 


Literary Digest 


New 
Business 


Liberty 

Life 

Judge 

The Nation 
Outlook 


92 
14 
48 


s) 
unxnno 


two wi tw & t 


> 


ee 


62,751 
25,800 
20,637 
19,593 
19,239 


11,225 


“ee Dt tw 


Mmwew 


Lines 
62,653 
30,409 
27,706 
25,498 
22,881 
12,090 
11,169 
9,546 
4,042 


Churchman 
May 15-20 
Saturday 


~ 


Evening Post. . 
Weckly 


- 


American 
Collier’s 
New Yorker 
Time 


Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 

Judge 

Life 

The Nation 
Outlook ~- 
Churchman 
New Republic 


May 21-27 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
American Weekly 
New Yorker 


Collier’s 


— sm NU Ww 


Soe wun ud wv 


Chur 
Totals 
Satu: 


wh db 


Ame 


Pages 


Time 
Week 


Literary Digest 


Business 


Liberty 
Judge 





Reaching 
the market 
of greatest 
buying expectancy 


motners 


growing 


Who buy for 
themselves 
their husbands 
their children 
their homes 


whose bro 
buying h 
formed 


last a life-' 
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Lines RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
The Nation 6 2,400 
‘ew Republic 1,661 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
urchman $ 1,226 FICATIONS 
itlook 3 1,145 
y 28-31 Pages Lines . Vogue (2 issues) 
Saturday Evening .. 68 46,207 . Ladies’ Home Journal. 102 
Collier's 28 19,093 . Harper’s Bazaar 
‘ew Yorker 43 18,449 . The Spur (2 issues).. 
American Weekly 8 15,030 . Good Housekeeping 
Literary Digest io, oe 7,991 . Town & Country (2 is.) 
CE udvanuneeheasa ee 5,865 . Woman’s Home Comp. 
acaeee Jan 2,366 . MacLean’s (2 May is.) 7 
Life — 2,219 . Fortune 
Churchman 3 1,133 . Country Life 
Totals for May Pages Lines . House & Garden 
Saturday Evening Post..437 297,526 . McCall’s 
American Weekly 3 118,451 3. Mayfair (May) 
Collier’s 115,665 . Can. Ho. & Gar. (May) 
New Yorker 108,435 . Can. Ho. Jour. (May) 
85,172 . Nation’s Business 
Literary Digest :...... 50,459 . Pictorial Review 
Business Week 40,715 . Vanity Fair 
38,711 . Cosmopolitan 
18,821 20. Delineator 
14,474 . The Sportsman ...... 
Che Nation 10,600 . The American Magazine 
Outlook 7,521 3. True Story 
Churchman 7 6,720 . American Golfer 
New Republic - 6,076 . The Chatelaine (May). 


— DD to 
m IS we SD 


i 6 2 © oO 











A magazine 
growing rapidly 
in circulation 
and power 


































FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JUNE ADVERTISING 
1931 1930 1929 1928 Total 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Line 
Town & Country (2 issues) 58,969 93,076 104,489 92,148 348.68 
House & Garden .............. 47,075 72,607 94,613 85,125 299.4 
ra pe ee ree 47,701 69,745 93,877 73,329 284.6 
MacLean’s (2 May issues) 54,710 69,686 71,561 57,961 253,918 
Nation’s Business ............. 38,376 $61,086 $65,651 $54,243 219.35¢ 
| ee eee 37,925 48,483 66,249 61,305 213,962 
Arts & Decoration ............ 24,948 48,342 51,618 46,368 171,276 
RRR 36,199 47,589 45,720 41,580 171,088 
House Beautiful .............. 24,622 36,840 56,463 52,209 170,134 
Forbes (2 May issues) ........ *24,274 *38,209 50,682 45,856 159,021 
The American Magazine ...... 32,977 39,599 39,324 40,693 152,593 
American Home ........ccs00% 19,169 41,015 61,080 27,359 148.6 
Popular Mechanics ........... 19,936 25,606 31,864 29,568 106,974 
Cn cohen wane canes 21,793 26,551 28,908 29,207 106,459 
Better Homes & Gardens ...... 23,328 28,890 23,960 23,194 99,372 
CE ME ceceedceaenanens 414,057 $27,308 36,832 19,509 97,706 
DE id cininiceenceiees.oae 18,367 21,441 25,961 28,648 94,417 
Popular Science Monthly ...... 18,561 21,213 26,503 25,452 91,729 
Review of Reviews ........... 418,772 721,989 733,849 16,460 91,970 
YS eee 16,464 23,541 24,962 19,550 84,517 
pene 18,700 21,416 24,363 15,683 80,162 
Harpers Magazine ............ 15,260 18,088 23,968 22,344 79,660 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 13,330 18,407 17,688 20,632 70,057 
International Studio .......... 11,576 19,176 22,606 15,720 69,078 
EEE ERE ae 15,372 16,320 18,477 17,120 67,289 
i FS 13,958 $16,932 121,882 414,093 66,86 
National Sportsman ............ 13,548 16,040 16,898 16,056 62,54 
OO ae 14,570 12,007 16,542 17,631 60,750 
Atlantic Monthly ............. 10,242 13,349 17,984 18,644 60,219 
True Detective Mysteries ...... 9,378 14,277 11,679 14,422 49,756 
DT Sckétaeeneeaadeedese 6,619 10,163 14,812 14,447 46,941 
Dt ncteeeeeeecemmuandseeaée 8,396 10,945 11,135 10,976 41,452 
esl Nei aie etenpapsetaearnetias 78,015 712,390 14,929 5,531 40.865 
Science & Invention .......... 6,319 9,585 10,358 11,332 37,594 
Scientific American ........... *4,534 6,867 9,891 8,922 30,214 
American Mercury ............ 3,790 5,581 6,883 8,271 24,525 
Extension Magazine anneneate 11,377 3,921 5,200 3,335 23,833 
i MEE andasncede-sexeeues 3,812 5,731 2,896 4,505 16,944 
Munsey Combination .......... 2,408 2,632 4,704 3,920 13,664 
Dt tctbibbtieeniiddeaaaweon 789,427 1,096, 643 3 1,307,061 11 113 3,348 4,306,479 
*Smaller Page Size. $Includes Advertising in Extra 
tLarger Page Size. Edition. 
tFive Issues. {Four Issues. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) ............. 75,180 91,620 130,534 117,083 414,417 
Ladies’ Home Journal....... 69,485 76,024 74,387 84,320 304,216 
cc ckeghvecces 66,332 77,596 85,831 73,164 302,923 
Good Housekeeping ........... 59,508 67,735 79,678 75,780 282,701 
Woman’s Home Companion 56,459 61,877 58,350 56,304 232,990 
7 Rear 45,702 54,297 49,371 46,326 195,696 
Pictorial Review .............. 37,930 42,790 38,179 36,676 155,575 
DET ecs¢sedbesatevkeneen 35,968 35,310 31,557 41,481 144,316 
ED Sad ons + deny edenad 32,807 32,149 28,798 26,279 120,033 
DT ttdsanene 0. e¢u0uee es 25,443 29,07 25,929 23,664 104,11 
The Parents’ Magazine ........ 15,558 14,541 13,544 11,997 55,649 
Household Magazine .......... *13,571 *11,352 13,985 9,746 48,654 
St PD  .vebecpvccios das 8,992 11,579 12,110 14,647 47,328 
EE, ini ciecone ese 9,928 9,965 11,509 13,499 44,901 
ae eee 6,068 8,953 9,587 7,686 32,294 
Needlecraft 5,986 9,056 7,964 7,480 30,486 
EE ee ee ee 564,917 633,923 671,313 646,132 2,516,285 
*Smaller Page Size. 
WEEKLIES (5 May Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 297,526 084 $348,731 $332,285 1,375,626 
Pe WE sccccscccesadesee 108,435 140,312 $120,614 $111,830 481,191 
OO” ee eer 115,665 136,221 $99,730 467,373 418,989 
American Weekly ...........+. 118,451 $95,827 184,946 $81,101 380,325 
WD “weddadegesccs cdedotessan $85,172 $100,659 76,709 440,878 303,418 
Literary SE ccc ceceveowes 50,459 73,593 178,798 169,428 272,278 
*38,711 "47,494 $*47,284 $95,890 229,37 9 
14,474 19,996 29,756 31,209 95,435 
47,521 $10,555 13,080 15,708 46,864 








836,414 


*Smaller Page Size. 
tFour Issues. 
Grand Totals 
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899,648 


2,878,022 2,605,182 10,426,269 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


A. B.A. 


PRINTERS’ INK is little 
more than a stone’s throw from the 
convention hall. Delegates are 


cordially invited to drop in on us. 


The address is 185 Madison 
Avenue. The location is at the 
intersection of Thirty-Fourth Street 
and Madison. Fourteenth and 


fifteenth floors. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 









The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HAT’S wrong with this pic- 
ture? Those who haven't 
time to puzzle it out for themselves 
will find the answer in the follow- 





THE NEW MOON 


ing letter addressed to Blue Moon 


Cheese Products, Inc., in whose 
advertisement this illustration was 
used: 


Your advertisement in the current 
New Yorker irritates me, because 
of the glaring discrepancy. 


The new moon, as_ everybody 
knows, is exactly the other way 
round, like this: ) and not like that: 


(, as you show it. 
Don’t thank me for calling your 
attention to it. 


The Schoolmaster will have to 
join some other class where as- 
tronomy is taught, for he was not 
able to find the error until it was 
pointed out. Besides, judging from 
the way some people puzzle over 
those “What's wrong with this 
picture?” drawings in the Sunday 
papers, perhaps the whole idea 
might be expanded upon to some 
advertiser’s advantage. 

* + * 

Executives who find time to at- 
tend conventions do not want to 
be talked “at” so much as they 
wish to -be talked “with.” It is 
to get away from generalities that 
sO many convention programs are 


specifying time for round-table 
discussion. 
The Schoolmaster recommends 


to program planners an idea for 
a continuous round-table discus- 


sion. At the International Circu- 
lation Managers’ Association, it 
is planned to have a room sepa- 
rate from the convention hall con- 
stantly open for man-to-man dis- 
cussion. Group leaders have heen 
assigned to hear and talk over 


problems on which the diffident 
might want information. In this 
way a member representing a 


small newspaper, for example, will 
have a chance to air his troubles. 
He will have real reason to feel 
that the convention has had a di- 
rect and helpful relationship to 
his business. 

* 

The newspapers are filled these 
days with items from all over the 
world about wheat. American 
wheat—Russian wheat — Austra- 
lian wheat—wheat from all climes 
Few political talks or observations 
are free from some mention of 
this most necessary commodity 
The American wheat farmer gets 
either pity or soothing words or 
condemnation from all _ sides 
Seemingly it is a political issue 


and a world economic issue of 
some importance, but a_ recent 
bulletin from the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has dispelled 
somewhat in the Schoolmaster’s 
mind the distinct halo which has 
compassed that word to date. 
For a Government bulletin, the 
facts therein are most amusingly 
presented. The first paragraph 
tells about a group of urbanites 
discussing what the most impor- 
tant farm product might be from 
the standpoint of cash income. All 
guessed wheat, because the news- 
full of it. The 


papers were 
learned one said no—cotton was 
first. They guessed wheat at least 


to be a good second. They were 
wrong—milk came next. And so 
it went. After cotton and milk 
came the following products in 
order: Hogs, cattle and calves, 
eggs and chickens and __ finally 
wheat. 

Of course when the farm prod- 
ucts are divided into their two 
divisions, i. e., Livestock and prod- 
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— MAKE IMPORTANT MESSAGES 
ntion of 
nmodity y 
oF LOOK important... 
rords or 
|, ate usE POSTAL TELEGRAPH ; 
d issue f 
ssue ol Boil down a sales story to a few words. Make 
recent every word important...telling. Then make it /ook 
Depart- important by flashing it to your customers by 
lispelled Postal Telegraph. 
master's Postal Telegrams demand attention and get it. 
ich has When they ask for replies they get them, too... 
ate. quick replies. Put the tremendous speed of Postal 
tin, the Telegraph behind your merchandise...your ser- 
using!) vice...your inquiries...and get the action that 
aeraph follows Postal Telegrams. 
mg Today... flash a“ book” of Postal Telegrams to the 
Sy" ae people you would reach in a hurry .-and get quick 
_ All replies. A Postal Telegraph Representative will 
oo handle all the details for you. Just Telephone the 
“— nearest Postal Telegraph office or wire collect to 
The . Postal Telegraph Headquarters, 67 Broad Street, 
we New York City. 
at least Postal Telegraph is the only 
y were Bin caste. THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 
And sO vice of coordinated record com- 
d milk munications under @ single 
s.0 | === Postal Telegraph 
calves, Postal Telegraph is @ part, it 
finally reaches Europe, Asia, The 
Orient ever Commercial Ca- , 
bles, Central America, South Commercial 
| pro |- imerica and the West Indies Cables 
r two ever All America Cables, and 
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SALES 


sales promotion 
« 


ERE is a man who combines 
sales personality with a fine 
background of sales, sales promo- 
tion and advertising experience. 


In the past five years he has sold, 
done market research, made field 
surveys and prepared direct ad- 
vertising material. He has been 
with two of the country’s leading 
advertising agencies. 





He is ideally equipped to sell 
and carry on effective sales promo- 
tional work for a manufacturer 
who believes in putting a well 
trained, hard hitting young man 
on top of a real job. 


A college graduate, married, 
age 28, he can furnish excellent ref- 
erences to interested persons. Ad- 
dress “Q,” Box $1, Printers’ Ink. 


— 














Agency or Art Service 


thinking of moving 


A wonderful opportunity. 1600 
square feet in well-kept build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue opposite 
Madison Square Park. Large 
reception room; three beau- 


tiful executive offices, with 
windows facing park;  sky- 
light art room with two 


drawing tables; fully equipped 
shipping room; large stock 
room. Completely furnished 
throughout. Rent $166 a 
month. One office now rented 
reduces this to $126, if space 
is not needed. Will sublease, 
furnished, to responsible con- 
cern, for just the rent. Im- 
mediate occupancy. Write for 
appointment to see. 


Address ‘’N,”’ Box 199, Printers’ Ink 
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June brides and their less-heralded 
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ucts, and crops, the picture is dij. 
ferent, and wheat comes secon 
under cotton, but from the stand. 
point of farm income from all 
commodities wheat is sixth. Tn 
this on your friends. 

* * * 


An amusing and yet decided) 
interesting direct-mail campaign 
has just come to the School- 
master’s attention. There are three 
pieces, the first of a series for 
the Universal Dental Company, 
manufacturer of dental supplies 
These pieces talk about two of 
the company’s products—Nuform 
Teeth and the Nuform Mold 
Guide—which are sold to dentists 

But the subject is not presented 
nearly so baldly as here put down. 
Each mailing piece talks teeth but 
the opening paragraphs tell about 
curious tribal customs concerning 
teeth or historical facts about 
them. The headline in one folder 
says: “Poor Chap! He can't get 
a wife unless his teeth are 
pointed!” This refers to a tribal 
custom in Africa. It is fully ex- 
plained. From such an introduc- 
tion the copy can lead quite natu- 
rally into the subject of fine, even, 
white teeth—and does. 

A second mailing piece is la- 
beled: “Taking the Joy Out of 
Marriage.” This tells of a Chinese 
custom of knocking out certain 
teeth before marriage in order to 
make the girl more acceptable 
The third piece tells about the 
aboriginals of the South Pacific 
who like their teeth colored either 
red or black. 

The folders are little four-page 
affairs, printed on colored stock in 
two colors. One quarter of the 
folder is a business reply card. 
When the cards are mailed to cer- 
tain sections of the country, the 
nearest sales agent is listed. 
Historical or little known facts 
always serve to stop the reader 
and are excellent because of the 
always vital element of human 
interest. One end of the world 
will always wonder what the other 
is doing, how it is doing it and 
why it is doing it. 

* * * 
Now that the open season for 
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Money Months 


tie 1932 advertising 
lists are being made up 
now! One agency says: 


“Our important 


months for consideration 


most 


of advertising media are 
June, July and August. 
They are the months when 
we plan ahead for next 
year’s lists and also modify 
and the 


quarter of this year’s.” 


reconsider last 


“They are the months 
we go back to our adver- 
tisers to step up on the 
plans they made earlier this 


year,” says another. 


New yardsticks of judg- 
ment are being used by 
agency space buyers and 
advertisers. The summer 
months are the time when 
next fall’s and even next 
are being 


year’s media 


selected. 


Publishers should be tell- 
ing their story now to 
agency space buyers and 
advertisers who are search- 
ing for most effective ways 
to reach most logical mar- 


kets. 


Tell 
story in the money months 
of June, July and August. 


your advertising 
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| HOW TO SELL 
|HAWAILI'S 
| HUNDRED MILLION 
SF A] DOLLAR MARKET 


7 
; DIAMOND HEAD i 
FROM WAIKIK! BEACH 


Send for a SURVEY on the 
line or lines of merchandise 
in which you are interested 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 








Craftsmanship 


Plus Artistry 


can achieve the effects 
now possible with the 
Oil Paint Screen Process 
New Process ADVERTISING, Inc 
51 Madison Ave., AShland 4-425] 
DISPLAYS 


CUT - OUTS 
CAR CARDS 





Net paid circulation 


now 22,260 


Advertising Rates: Page, 
$135; half page, $67.50; 
quarter page $33.75; one 
inch, $10.50. 
Classified, 75 cents a line, 
minimum order $3.75. 


minimum, 
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PTORONTOT 
HAMILTON | 


MONTREAL 
LLONDON, Eng 





| 
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June grooms is well under way, 
everyone searches his morning 
mail with some trepidation for 
the little white envelope that may 
bring news of another merger 
among his intimates. Norma 
Meyer, manager of sales promo- 
tion of the San Francisco £r- 
aminer, a member of the Class, re 
cently found the conventional white 
envelope in his mail box. It was 
done with the utmost propriety, 
two envelopes and the announce- 
ment. “June Brides-Elect,” said 
the card, “Individually and collec- 
tively desire to announce 
would if they gracefully could) 
that they will greet with un- 
bounded enthusiasm and_ especial 
delight any gift package they re- 
ceive which bears the name oi 
Gump’s.” 

There was possibly a_ certair 
feeling of relief in finding that the 
announcement did not herald the 
setting out of another pair of 
friends into the matrimonial wil- 
derness. Surely there was a re- 
minder of the duties expected of 
the June bride’s friends. The 
Schoolmaster believes that Gump's 
has made a very strong bid t 
gain control of its wedding gift 
market during this season of tally- 
ing Dan Cupid’s scores. 


G. A, Olsen with “National 
Builders’ Supply Dealer”’ 


George A. Olsen, formerly advertisi: 
manager of the Building Supply News 
has become editor and publisher of 
National Builders’ Supply Dealer 
Cleveland. 


(or 


TO— 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


In New York City whose business does 
not warrant the full-time services of a 
competent accountant. 

A former agency accountant thoroughly 
familiar with agency details—will for a 
moderate fee, install and supervise book 
keeping, billing and checking syste: 
handle monthly closings, prepare -_ 
cial statements and tax returns. All 
contacts handled in strictest confidence 
Can furnish unquestionable references 

Those ee in further informativr 
___| address ‘ Box 50, Printers’ Ink. 


‘GIBBONS #0" CANADA 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 


VICTORIA 
LVANC 
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TO THE AGENCY MAN 
WHO SEEKS 
A BROADER OPPORTUNITY 


The purpose of this advertisement is to locate an independent 
advertising agency man who:— 


Controls or is able to secure desirable and profit- 
able accounts ; 


Finds, in his present connection, further progress 
difficult if not altogether blocked; and therefore 


Would like to acquire a substantial interest in 
an established agency where he will have com- 
plete freedom of initiative and full cooperation. 


This agency seeking this man is in New York City and is nine 
years old. Its reputation, and.that of the men composing it, is 
high. It is soundly established and is well and favorably known in 
advertising, business and publishing circles. It has full recognition. 


It is neither a large agency nor a small one. Its principals are 
mature men of long practical merchandising and advertising ex- 
perience. ‘The accounts it handles are, for the most part, those of 
leaders in the various fields represented. Nearly every account 
on the books has been with the agency for several years, and rela- 
tions with clients are on a thoroughly satisfactory basis. 


With few additions to the present staff, a much larger volume of 
business can be efficiently handled. ‘The offices are spacious, 
centrally located and well furnished. 


This agency is prepared to offer an exceptional opportunity to the 
man who can measure up to its standards and requirements, and 
is in a position to make the necessary investment. It will give 
him not only full cooperation and assistance in securing and han- 
dling business, but will make it easy for him to give his abilities 
and ambitions full rein, and to assume all the responsibility and 
authority in the management of the agency affairs for which he 
proves his capacity and fitness. 

For a personal and mutually confidential interview, address 
“Agency President,” care Prentiss and Moore, Attorneys, 79 Wall 
Street, New York City. 
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Classified 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must acco ympany order. 





advertisements in “Prixtrrs’ 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-fi 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Publishers 








A confidential talk 
ing buying or selling or making inter- 
nal readjustments might be mutually 
profitable. Write or telephone HARRIS- 
DIBBLE COMPANY, 11 West 42nd 
St., New York City. PEn 6-8334. 


PRINTER (Lease Expiring) desires 

subletting 2,500-ft. space from concern 

requiring printing. Consider basement. 

Will consider absorbing accounts from 

—- in distress. Percentage basis. 
Box 874, Printers’ Ink. 


TO A TRADE-PAPER EDITOR ~ 
If you know modern merchandising, can 
assume full responsibility for production 





of monthly trade publication, we have 
splendid opportunity for you. Will sell 
part-interest, if desired. Box 873, care 


of Printers’ Ink, Chicago O Office. 


Competent, congenial, aggressive agency 
man can purchase half interest in recog- 
nized small Southern agency, with ex- 
ceptional operating methods. Good rep- 
utation over ten years. Last 18 months 
devoted to betterment work which with 
improved conditions generally make this 
genuine opportunity. $3,000 to $5,000 
cash required. Outline experience and 
send photo in confidence. Box 855, P. I. 
FOR SALE 
Weekly community newspaper with large 
local circulation and strong advertising 
support from local business interests. 
Publication located in thriving and pro- 
gressive residential area in large Eastern 
city where living conditions are excellent. 
Present owners have other interests which 
require their full time. Attractive terms 
to responsible purchaser. Box 862, P. I. 


__ EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 














General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twleve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 


Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 
clerical. Personal attention to all place- 








ments by Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA. 


Muncy Placement Service 


CAledonia 5-2611 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 





regard- 





Serve 


Foremost Agencies and their clients 
with trained Adv'tg & Merchanilising 
Personnel, at salaries ranging wp 
$25,000. For confidential interview se: 
W alter Lowen, 9-1 P.)} Tocationa 
Zureau, 105 W. 40th St. . (PEn 6-5389 


HELP WANTED 


National Class Magazine - wants 
women solicitors in all large cities 
Leads furnished. Lightner Pub 
Co., 2810 S. Michigan, Chicago 


WANTED THE SERVICES—ALL OR 
PART, OF A MAN SUCCESSFUL IN 
MAIL ORDER SELLING. One wh 
can write copy, follow up and who can 
systematize. State sufficient data to re 
ceive careful consideration. Replies con- 
fidential. Box 860, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY MAN 
MUST BE PERSONABLE, AGGRES. 
SIVE; OPPORTUNITY TO CONNECT 
IN THE CAPACITY OF SOLICITOR 
CONTACT, ON GENEROUS COM 
MISSION BASIS, WITH THRIVING 
OLD-ESTABLISHED, MEDIUM. 
SIZED AGENCY; HIGH- —— CO- 
OPERATI( REPLY . STRICT 
CONFIDENCE. BOX 87 I. 


SALES AND CONTACT MAN 
Wanted: Young aggressive advertising 
man for sales and contact work witl 
progressive agency. Must be honest, 
industrious and enjoy going out and 
making new contacts. Salary to start 











$2,500, with unusual opportunities for 
advancement. Send full details first 
letter. Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 

(The kind of man who could qualify for 
Jack McCarthy's “All American Space 
Selling Eleven,” and be paid accordingly) 
Must possess established rsonal con- 
tacts with, and a successful sales record 
among Executives who are National Ad 
vertisers in the food field, and among 
the most important factors in 4-A Agen: 
cies in the East. This ition is imme- 
diate and permanent. he rewards are 
very large for the man who can apply 
his past experience, his salesmanship and 
his constructive imagination to this mat 
ter, which enhances the present activities 
of a nationally known company that has 
long been serving the principal food ad 
vertisers in the United States. Applica 
tions will be received in complete couti- 
dence by only the chief executive, General 
Offices, New York. Box 872, P 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN for trade 
newspaper in fast growing industry. 
Small initial salary and commission. Real 
opportunity for young man willing to 
work hard for substantial future. Write 
full Box 876, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST and VISUALIZER 

We have a good position for a cracker- 
jack artist and visualizer who knows how 
to get beauty, character and distinction 
into newspaper and magazine layouts. 
Mu st possess creative ability of a high 
order, as he will be called upon to design 
beautiful booklets, folders, etc. — 
have an expert knowledge of type, pape 

engraving, so as to intelligently lead 
his work from initial idea to final execu- 
tion. The person of just average talents 
won't get by. Write for appointment, 
brietly outlining your background. All 
communications will be kept confidential. 
rhis is not an agency job. Box 867, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


CARTOONIST WITH REAL IDEAS 
FOR ADVERTISING AND STORY 





ILLUSTRATION AVAILABLE AT 
SALARY OR FREE LANCE. BOX 
865, PRINTERS’ INE. 





ARTIST—experienced layout man would 
like to make connection with agency do- 
ing modern creative design, unusual lay- 
out, contemporary ideas. Wide } a 
ence with 4A agency. Box 857, P. 


25 YOUNG MAN DESIRES 
$ CHANGE e Retail sales 
and promotion @ newspaper adv. @ 
copy and layout @ knowledge produc- 
tion @ 27, college @ Box 871, P. I. 


ART DIRECTOR—Visualizer 
15 years’ experience with agencies and 
printers—makes fine comprehensives and 
finishes—all or part time. Box 856, P. I. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Man seeks new connection. Direct 
selling and merchandising ability. 
Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 

The Man Some One Needs—2 years in 
market research, sales promotion and an- 
alysis; 5 years’ successful selling, indus- 
il concern. University graduate, ex- 


cellent personality, energetic, resourceful, 
age 30, married. Box 858, Printers’ Ink. 

















Young Man—24, desires permanent posi- 
tion as advertising or publicity assistant 
th advertising, agency or industrial con- 
rn. Six years’ experience (with one ¢s- 
hlishment) in lithography and printing 
|. Familiar with advertising and pub- 
ty problems and media used. Salary 
ndary to opportunity. Highest ref- 
erences. Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SECRETARY 
\ young woman of 31 with exceptional 
erience in banking and law as well 
idvertising including copy and layout, 
shortly be available. Accountant 
th wide financial statistical experience. 


v 





me tax returns both personal and 
poration. Knowledge of securities. 
lendid background with references 


rom highest officials in each former con- 
nection, Salary secondary. Box 870, P. I. 
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MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAIL— 
analysis, plans, dramatic, pulling copy, 
human-appeal layouts; splendid experi- 
ence getting coupon, agent, C.O.D. and 
direct sale results. Box 868, P. I. 

Salesman—Advertising——Engraving, art 
and direct advertising salesman, 34, wants 
position as salesman, advertising manager, 





or production manager. ndable and 
good in handling duaiis. Now living in 
Ohio. Box 861, Printers’ Ink. 





OUT OF 96 MEN INTERVIEWED for 
an opening on one of the large national 
magazines the selection narrowed down 
to 2. Two particular contacts were the 
deciding factor. ho would be inter- 
ested in talking to the other man? 14 
years’ background—agency 5—magazines 
6—and newspapers 3. Box 866, P. I. 


ART and PRODUCTION 


Man with unusual creative ability. Fine 
hand-lettering, distinctive layouts, fin- 
ished art work. Thorough knowledge of 
type faces, engraving methods and print- 
ing production. Box 859, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Thor- 
oughly experienced in large general and 
class magazine and trade paper work; 
have managed advertising department, 
and New York City branch ce; wide 
acquaintance; successful record; open to 
engage with publisher or commercial 
house needing capable, responsible New 
York representative; highest references; 
strict confidence. Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE 
College trained, 15 years of hard, prac- 
tical experience as newspaper advertising 
manager, sales manager printing concern 
and head of own agency. Wants a job 
with agency specializing in agricultural 
accounts, manufacturer or distributor 
where his ability as visualizer, planner 
and producer of new business can be used 
to maximum efficiency. Box 854, P. I. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER or 

PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Able to write, layout and produce com- 
plete. Thorough knowledge printing 
and allied arts. Also water color. Ex- 
cellent contact man. Traveled and 
worked in Great Britain, Canada and 
United States. Thoroughly modern. 
Good personality and appearance. Aged 
40. Married. References. Looking for 
a “real” job. rite Thomas B. 
Warner, 725 Fellsway, Medford, Mass. 
Telephone Mystic 5794-M. 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
seven to nine copies is $1.25, = 
paid, and the Monthly yz six 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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FOLLOW-UP 


FOLLOW UP INQUIRIES AS LONG AS IT PAYS AND 
FOLLOW UP TILL IT DOESN'T PAY 


\dvertising usually has two separate jobs to accomplish: 
1. Finding prospects 
2. Helping to turn prospects into buyers 


Very frequently, advertisers do a splendid job of finding 
prospects through periodical (magazine, newspaper, or radio) 
advertising but neglect the direct advertising that would help 
to turn prospects into buyers. 

Too often, advertising is used to secure inquiries; then stops 
or becomes woefully weak. In this day, finding the prospect 
constitutes but a small part of the job of getting orders. 

About twice as much selling is required to get an order today 
—twice as much convincing and proving and explaining as 
was formerly required. Follow-up work, in so far as carefully 
coordinated advertising material is concerned, is proving its 
worth more than ever before. 

Regardless of whether you sell direct to the public or through 
jobber or wholesaler or dealer, the probabilities are that you 
can increase the effectiveness of your periodical advertising— 
and help your salesmen to get more orders—by a judicious use 
of direct advertising. 

If you are willing to discuss the matter with us, we might be 
able to show you how you can use direct advertising to very 
good advantage. At any rate, it doesn’t cost you anything nor 
in any way obligate you to ask us about it. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Ga) 


820 HANCOCK AVENUE WEST 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK ADDRESS + 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


The Evans-Winter-Hebb organization has within itself both capable personnel and complete 

facilities for the preparation and production of printing, direct advertising, and other sales 

literature: Market Research - Analysis and Plan - Copy « Design - Art + Photo-Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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ES The ine Chicago ln 
department stores during 
the first five months of this 


year placed more lines of 
advertising in the Chicago 
Tribune than in any other 
Chicago newspaper! 
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Chicago Tribune 


A Net Paid Circalatin, “(ss 
incurs excess of 620 000; Sunday, ey, by 


yy Urs, B 


Eastora Adv. Office  Southers Adv. Office New ages Ady. Office wa Av. Office 
WEW YORK ATLANTA OSTON FRANCISCO 


220 E 424 St. 1825 Rhodes-averty 718 Chamber af ie Kohl Bldg. 
Bldg. Com. Bldg. 
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